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TUL PHILOSOPHY OF THE PICNIC. 

)ERHAPS there are few more exact instances of what 

is called atavism than the disposition of the whole 
civilized world in summer-time towards the picnic. 

It is not by any meaus the need of association, of eating 
hard-boiled eggs and dry sandwiches, and drinking warm 
lemonade in company, or of sharing even daintier satis- 
factions to the appetite. It is not the need of getting 
shoes full of sand, of coming home with draggled skirts 
aud limp linen and aching backs and burned faces, to say 
nothing of incipient influenzas and rheumatisms. It is 
purely and simply the need of being in the open air, and 
of deceiving one’s self into the glad idea that one is really 
living there, of having the freedom of earth aud sky and 
water and wind and all out-doors, as the first savage an- 
cvsiors did. For it is not so many generations since the 
cabins and caves were mere sleeping-places, and ‘the life 
of people was lived out doors; and not so many more 
since the dens of the forest gave all the shelter there was. 
S» it is not at all impossible that, beyond the love of what 
is pleasant, this craving for out-door life is merely a 
hereditary tendency, a survival of the ancestral quality 
that probably had the animal instinct for home, and loved 
its environments as in the main we love our own, and if 
it did not love it knew of no other, and so accepted it as 
a natural affair. Perhaps this is still more probable, be- 
cause on the picnic, more than elsewhere, we are apt to 
return in our manovers, in some measure, to the savagery 
of our earlier people. We sit upon the ground there, we 
lie upou it; there is nothing else to sit on; we do not scru- 
ple to eat pie with our fingers; water au naturel in the 
absence of ice is not undrinkable; a clam-shell in a cleft 
stick makes us a satisfactory spoon; crawling and creep- 
ing things about us are matters of no concern; sometimes 
we even dispense with a chaperon; we do not always 
pause to regret that we have not the woodcraft of those 
early people that taught them how to get the most com- 
fort out of the least material. Of course there are pic- 
nies where ice is taken along, and paté de foie, and aspic 
jelly, and champagne, where there are butlers and waiters 
following, and all is made as conspictously like the life 
of the picnickers when at home as possible; but these 
only prove still more strongly the inherent love of out- 
doors, as the Watteau party, painted on a fan, demon- 
strates its value when it showed people with every luxu- 
ry of life in palaces finding the picnic attractive enough 
for a chief pleasure. 

To most people the pleasantest room in the world is 
not so pleasant as an open piazza; and to the healthy the 
widest and loveliest vine-hung piazza is not as enchanting 
as the wood, the sea-shore, the mountain, or even the high 
field, or the lake-side. The love of liberty seems to be fed 
and gratified in the sense of the surrounding height and 
space, whether consciously or otherwise, The love of beau- 
ty, too, finds its nearest satisfaction in the outer world: 

“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Ur dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples iu rhymes the oar forsake.” 
Moreover, it is not impossible that, without being aware 
of it, we ere attracted to this semblance of wild life by 
the blind instinct of returning to the dear old Mother 
Earth, of laying our head on her warm breast, and of re- 
ceiving her unspoken sympathy in our joys, ber silent 
consolation in our trouble. And although we do not go 
camping and picnicking with any ultimate view to phi- 
losophy and the study of the science of the unknown, 
yet a thousand questions that find no answer in the house 
answer themselves out-doors, 


A HOUSE AT NEWPORT. 


RS, VAN TWILLER and I had come to luncheon. 
N We had driven up Bellevue Avenue, and turned in 
at a gate shaded by dense foliage. ‘‘This house always 
seoms to me a mute as-ertion of the value of stability,” 
said Mrs Clyte, as we ascended the steps. She had re- 
turned from Venice for the races. There was something 
patriotic about her still. 

The drawing-room was dark, and we entered, stumbling 
and uncertain, into the cool gloom where our hostess 
waited 

If she were seventy or more you would hardly have no- 
ticed it, for she was erect as a girl, and st with all 
the ease ofone. You felt immediately that she demanded 
no concessions on account of her years, though she re- 
served to herself in full measure the importance and value 
they bestowed upon her. She was dressed in a black bro- 
cade with white figures. Her muslin cap—lace would 
have taken too many folds of its own—her muslin cap was 
without any of the softening wrinkles which a careless 
touch might have lent it; even the strings had attempted 
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no vagaries nor yielded to the influence of breeze or mist, 
They retained even the crease the milliner had made in 
packing. 

When our salutations had been made we withdrew, and 
took one of the chairs near the large round table in the 
centre of the room. Every guest iu the house has done 
this for the last fifty years. 

I looked about me. The room was without a bit of 
color. The highly polished furniture was upholstered in 
gray. The windows had no curtains, only shades and 
mahogany shutters. There were wide spaces on the walls 
between the old engravings. No luxury of cushion re- 
lieved a single angle of chair or sofa. The treasures from 
China, which some ancestor had brought home before 
the Chinese began to pander to cheap tastes, were ar- 
ranged in corners or on shelves, and seemed to be part of 
the setting of the room, not its obtrusive occupants. A 
fine old flavor pervaded the place, a certain dignity, an un- 
questioned certainty of itectt dominant everywhere. Half 
unconsciously I found myself yielding a certain reverence 
to the self-control of its owner, who had stood, as she 
must have done, unmoved and unperturbed through all 
the eddy and current of clamoring heterogeneous tastes 
and ~——s standards of excellence. And at the same 
time I wondered, as 1 looked at our hostess receiving her 
guests with erect unbending figure, whether, after all, it 
had been so much self-control as pride which had held her 
—pride of place, of tradition—that impregnable pride of 
birth which is the greatest of all. 

“ Nordau would have been enchanted with this place,” 
said Mrs. Clyte, as we waited for luncheon to an- 
nounced. She had read his book on the steamer. ‘‘I 
wonder if he would, after all?’ she added. ‘1 wonder if 
he likes it best when he discovers signs of degeneration or 
when he finds an original type preserved in all its parity? 
There is certainly nothing here of the modern drawihg- 
room he objects to.” 

There was nothing of the modern, indeed, anywhere. 
The old blue of the china was of a kind never made now. 
The cut glass had the old steel tone that the new glass 
never assumes. The polish of the table was only possible 
to one which had for a century never missed its daily rub. 

After luncheon, coffee was served on the veranda, and 
Mrs. Babeock beckoned me to a seat beside her. ‘‘It is 
delightful, isn't it?” she suid. ‘It is a house and home 
like this that really makes the backbone of Newport. 
With all the money that comes here, and all that that 
money makes us believe in, we come back to such as these 
and their traditions and measure ourselves by them. They 
make the standards we recognize, even when we are rush- 
ing away from them in hot pursuit of fashion. Have you 
never thought,” she added, turning to me, ‘‘ what dignity 
the possession of an old home gives even to the frivolous? 
Look at Mrs. Boylston. She is talking there in the corner 
to Mrs. Van Twiller. I've seen her away from here. Her 
new acquaintances always mi-uoderstand her—think her 
silly, presumptuous, and complaining. She married a-poor 
man, and has never been able to infuse into her new life 
that dignity which she remembers in the old. Here her 
idiosyncrasies drop out of sight, overshadowed by the 
house and its atmospivere. Sie needs it for a background. 
Most people need a background. I believe that is why 
so many women marry. Dets ed individuals never get 
it. Everybody in Newport tries to have one. If family 
and inheritance do not give it they construct one for them- 
selves. Tenure of the land and a fine house, if you get 
far enough away from their foundations, make a setting 
which the second generation never questions. You know 
that; but if you knew Newport you would understand 
and realize whe it is that, in spite of all that money does, 
people who no longer entertain and are Known to be poor 
are invited everywhere. You would understand, too, why 
it is that, even when one has been enraptured with the su- 
perb architecture and sensual perfection of the place, one 
still comes back with a sense of rest and security to the 
severe solidity of a house like this. L. H. F. 


THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. 


| be one desires to see something of France, and yet can 
only hope to command a few days in which to make a 
little journey, Tournine will yield wonderful results, and 
a trip through that region may be accomplished with 
reat ease. ‘The passage, as seen from a car window from 
aris to Blois, is somewhat monotonous. Even in har- 
vesting-time, with the mellowing effects of the rich grain 
to transform its colorless stretches of flat country, one 
grows weary of the interminable fields; and it is a relief 
to roll into the dull little stations, to listen curiously for 
the dreary bell, set tolling as each train euters or departs 
—a noise unhappily suggestive of the passing of a funeral 
cortége into a cemetery—and to smile at the absurd in- 
fantile toot of a tiny pocket-horn, the French conductor's 
signal for the train to start. 
hree hours on the railroad and Blois comes in sight, 
and in a few moments’ time the brightest, most character- 
istic of quaint towns is disclosed. Gay little Blois! Shall 
1 ever forget your superb chateau; the unique beauty of 
that garden of flowers caught, half-way up, between the 
toon cians steps cut into a hill-side, off one of the main 
streets—a bed of brilliantly colored biooms, lifting their 
faces disdainfully from the surrounding gray rocks, to be 
kissed into more glowing colors by the floods of golden 
sunlight pouring from a cloudless blue sky. * 

Life everywhere; happy, coutented village occupations 
and pleasures. The burrying peasant girls with snowy 
caps, short blue skirts and blouses, and wooden shoes; the 
little rosy children tumbling about in front of the houses 
and in the middle of the narrow streets; the matrons and 
grandmothers with still shorier petticoats, loose blue 
jackets, and the same white caps and sabots—all smiling, 
nodding good-humoredly from beneath their burdens; a 
busy and light-hearted people. 

The Chateau de Blois is especially connected with 
Francis I., Claude, Louis VII., and Anne; aud among the 
exquisite carvings which grace the facades and the en- 
trancingly beautiful staircase which gives on the court- 
yard, the emblems of these sovercigns—the salamander, 
the swan, the hedgehog, and the greylhound—stand forth 
in relief or are delicately traced. One meets these sym- 
bols every where, till at last they become dear as the faces 
of friends. 

The restorations of the interior of Blois include painted 
copies of tapestries, seen in the Salles des Gardes, in the 
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apartment where Catherine de’ Medici died, in the Salon 
where the Duke de Guise was murdered, and in the rooms 


occupied by Anne de Bretagne. : 

A del fitful drive from Blois to Chambord gives an 
opportunity to study the simplicity and quaintness of the 
peasants as they are seen on the road at work, peas. wn 
the threshold of their cottages, and finally one 
the Chateau of Chambord, first seen from a distance 
through an avenue of trees, and acknowledged to be one of 
the most imposing examples of Renaissance architecture. 

The double spiral staircase, so arran that persons 
may ascend while others descend and without meeting, is 
a feature of the interior; and the historical associations of 
the place range from the time of Francis I. to the Comte 
de Chambord, whose portrait and unused throne may be 
seen in one of the ern apartments in the building. 

Amboise seems shadowed by the gloom of an awful 
tragedy, when 1200 conspirators were butchered in sight 
of Catherine de’ Medici, her two sons—afterward Charles 
1X. and Henri ITI.—Francis II. and his bride Mary Queen 
of Scots, and other members of the court. This Chateau 
of Amboise is on a hill, and its massive round towers 
carry the stamp of an imposing if repellent individuality. 

At Tours the peasant types disappear, and provincial 
characteristics spring up. Curousels, gorgeously bedecked 
with silver tinsels, may be foun:" on the boulevards, and 
whirl day and night to the music of discordant tunes. 
Pastry-shops which rival those of Paris abound, and the 
decorated windows along the streets offer tempting 
peaches, grapes, native syrups and wines, and various 

roductions of the neighboring country. A féte of 

owers, given for charity, brought out the people in 
throngs when I was in Tours, and I found the women ex, 
ceedingly pretty, with dark eyes, a profusion of brown or 
black hair, and oval faces with regular features. 

Although they are somewhat elaborately and fashion- 
ably dressed in silks, cachemeres, or pretty muslins, they 
wisely cling to the charming white cap, with the crown 
embroidered profusely on very thin muslin, and this head- 
gear adds greatly to their natural attractions. 

Various excursions may be made from Tours—Chinon— 
formerly three castles: the Chateau of St. George, the 
Chateau du Coudray, and the Chateau du Milieua—the 
last castle being the scene of Joan of Arc’s introduction 
to Charles VIL., are interesting and picturesque ruins; 
with,a lovely view of the valley of the Vienne. Loches, 
appalling in its hideous collection of subterranean dun- 
geous, contrived by the wicked Louis XI., has cast its 
shadow on the village, which seems a mere relic of 
medieval barbarity and gloom; Azay le Redeau, a perfect 

em; Chenonceaux (once the home of the celebrated favor- 
te Diane de Poitiers), and Langeais are inhabited, but 
their owners generously open these historic dwelling- 


places to the public, and the distances are so short that* 


two or three of the chfiteaux may be visited during the 
same day. 

The restofations, and some injudicious decorations and 
inappropriate furniture, have disfigured beautiful Che- 
nonceaux. But Langeais remains a monument to its 
— owner, a M. Liegpied, who has carried out most 
1armoniously the antique beauty and reserve of the place 
with most unusual refinement and good taste. 

I must not stop to speak of the Gothic chapel in the 
garden at Amboise, or of the tomb of gentle Agnes Sorel— 
** La belle des belles”—in the second chateau at Loches, 
where the ruined building which contained her tower 
stands. There are many points of interest which may 
not be touched upon, but which open out in infinite va- 
riety to the visitor who seeks traces of the power and 
charm to be found in old 'Touraine. G.W.L 
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\ HAT are to be the fashions for the coming autumn 

nobody knows as yet—that is to say, nobody knows 
positively in Puris. I myself predict that crépons will 
not be much worn here, even though dealers are making 
no end of them. Pigis says that zibellines and soft cling- 
ing materials of that sort will take its place, and Pigis is 
pretty apt to know. Paquin and Doucet have made up 
very little crépon this summer, and there certatnly is no 
reason to suppose they will take any more kindly to that 
unsatisfactory material for the coming season than they 
have thus far, It doesn’t wear well, it’s neither dress nor 
undress, and it’s far from effective. The new mohair that 
was introduced by Paquin this summer was a soft, silky, 
pretty stuff, but possessed the disadvantage of pulling 
badly out of shape when made up in godet skirts on the 
bias. It’s like a knitted fabric in its fine, basket- work 
texture, and, made up over crinoline and silk, wore loose 
and bagged, while the linings held their own, so that skirts 
in general, and my own in particular, had to be all taken 
to pieces and made over again after being worn a little 
while. That, 1 think, will keep the material from being 
a favorite, whereas carly this summer it promised to quite 
supersede serges. 

Sleeves have already become Jess en Tair, and Doucet 
has been making them lately very drooping indeed, and 
making his coats entirely without godets in the back. 
Light covert-coats made up lately for wear in the country 
and at the sea-side were a little longer in the front than at 
the back, and a little longer all around than the very short 
godet jackets that were worn in the early part of the sum- 
mer. They had five smal! godets—three in the middle 
of the back, and one on each of the side seams. They were 
double - breasted, and butioned with two rows of large 
mother-of-pearl buttons. The linings are the prettiest 
part of them, in shot silks, cerise on a changeable olive 
ground, or old-pink on dead-leaf color. 

The latest shirt-waists from Lelen’s and other houses 
on the Rue de la Paix are made with five tiny box-pleats 
in front. A particularly cool-looking effective blouse of 
this kind is of nankeen batiste corded with white, with 
turn-over collar and cuffs of white linen ; with these stock 
neckties are worn, Parisian women are fond of wearing 
rather more dressy blouses of dainty percales and ging: 
hams, made by a lingére instead of a chemisier. These 
are carefully fitted little bodices, with jabots down the 
front edged with ivory Valenciennes lace, wide at the 
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neck and ng to a point at the belt. The collars are 

t collars of the material, made to be worn with a 
ribbon tour decou. For instance, a pretty pink-and- white 
striped gin has a tour de cou of pink satin ribbon 
fastened behind with a bow with ends. 

Among the extra waists that are favorites this summer, 
and promise to be = ey next season, are the Louis XV., 
to be worn with different skirts, A charming linen coat 
of this description, made for one of my friends a few days 
ago, was of mignonette-green silk, with a short box-pleat 
on each hip. The front was filled in with yellow pleated 
chiffon, with a pleating of the same bordering the edge of 
the coat, finished with a —— made in the pleating by 
turning over the edge of the chiffon on to itself, and then 

ulling it out so that it looks like a narrow puff. Grass- 
fase blouses to wear with all skirts are extremely popu- 
lar, often made with pleats edged with yellow lace, and 
sometimes with pleats on the outside of which are sewed 
ribbons lace-edged. For instance, a blouse of écru 
linen is made with five box-pleats in front, down which 
run narrow black satin ribbons frilled with ivory lace, 
with the two edges joined in the centre, so that the ribbon 
only serves as a foundation. These ribbons are easily 
ripped off when the garments are laundered, and the lace, 
if pressed out occasionally, keeps fresh for a long time. 

Yearly all the skirts of light summer gowns are trimmed. 
Many of the light materials are simply trimmed down the 
seams with little running vines of embroidery or guipure, 
showing the silk lining beneath, or they are trimmed with 
lozenges of embroidery or lace around the bottom, A 
lovely little gown, to be worn at garden parties and out- 
of-door functions, was of white crépe de Chine over bluet 
taffeta. Rows of lozenges of an odd butter-colored passe- 
menterie went round the bottom of the full godet skirt. 
The bodice was covered with these lozenges, put on so 
that they gave the effect of being in the material. The 
front had a box-pleat down the centre, finished on either 
side with a ruching of butter-colored lace, and a tin 
ruching of the same lace went over the sleeves, whic 
drooped very full, laid all around in regular side-pleats. 
The belt was of white satin ribbon, as was also the collar, 
and both were finished behind with very smart bows, with 
ends that were visible in front. Charming little blouses 
for wear on all occasions are made of changeable taffeta, 
made with a box-pleat down the front edged on either 
side, with side-pleatings of chiffon, with a chiffon collar 
fastened behind with chou of the same dainty stuff. 

Thin summer gowns are made with bodices tacked 
horizontally, the tucks going over the siceves. For in- 
stance, a summery-looking dotted muslin is made over a 
cool pink lining, with a wide godet skirt trimmed down 
each seam with yellow Valenciennes insertion edged with 
a frill of narrow yellow lace. The same insertion edged 
with lace went round the bottom of the skirt. The bodice 
was laid in tiny tucks going round and round it to form a 
yoke, with narrow.insertion and lace vetweeneach. This 
had the appearance of continuing round the sleeves. The 
collar and belt were of pink Pompadour ribbon. Pretty 
casino gowns for the Freuch watering-places are made 
with ruffles of lace across the front, simulating yokes, and 
the same ruffles running down the outside of the sleeves. 
A charming little toilette of white dotted muslin was 
trimmed with lace and a group of shirrs that began at the 
collar and ended at the elbows. I studied this complicated 
structure for some time, and finally decided that the very 
full under part of the blouse was shirred on the slioulders, 
and that a lace yoke was put on both in front and behind, 
with the edges concealed under the outer rows of shirring. 
The very full sleeves were shirred five times on the out- 
side. With this was worn a hat of shirred muslin, turned 
up in front,and trimmed with a high standing group of 
plumes and a pompon, with another group curling off the 
brim at the back. 

White mohair and alpaca gowns still hold their own. 
A white mohair worn lately at the races was made with a 
full blouse, with the front folded in pleat effect, without 
being in the least baggy. Over this was worn a square 
sailor collar of white batiste, edged with écru guipure. 
The sleeves were extremely tight to the elbows, und, like 
the front, buttoned up with mother-of-pearl buttons, while 
little pattes, or flat stitched pieces of the mohair, went back 
from each side of the narrow apron front, fastened with 
mother-of-pearl buttons. White mohairs are still trimmed 
with many galloons, and a favorite is still the Paquin 
model, with three strips of galloon starting from the belt 
aml ending in a point about half-way above the knees. 
The blouse bodice bas galloons put on in the same way; 
starting from a little yoke of batiste over satin. 

A pretty travelling wrap was among the things made 
for the trousseau of the Duchess d’Aosta. This was a 
long double-breasted redingote of beige cloth made with 
wide white silk revers, and fastened with large buttons of 
mother-of-pearl. On the left sleeve, as the Princesse 
Héléne is in mourning, was a brassard or wide band of 
black crape, after the European fashion, which makes any- 
thing mourning by the addition of a crape band on one 
sleeve. Her gowns were all in black, mauve, white, or 
gray. One of the prettiest was a dainty summer gown of 
white silk covered with lilac spots, made with a Marie 
Antoinette fichu of white mousseline de soie embroidered 
a jour, With belt and collar of mauve ribbons. Another 
charming toilette of the Princesse Héléne’s had a plain 
gray satin skirt made with a Louis XVI. bodice, with an 
undulated basque. It was square neck, closed with a 
double row of buttons, and finished with one of the ever- 
popular Marie Antoinette fichus. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 


THE VANISHING OF LEISURE. 


**T HAVE no superfluous leisure; my stay must be 

stolen out of other affairs,” says Isabella, in Mea- 
sure for Measure, when the Duke wishes to have some 
speech with her; and our modern maidens might well 
answer their suitors in the same words, provided always 
that, like the gentle novice, they add the relenting clause, 
*‘but I will attend you awhile.” For decidedly leisure has 
vanished! Its passing away has been gradual, but very 
thorough, and what used to be called the “ leisure class” 
no longer exists; rather is it in that once recognized divi- 
sion of society that may now be found the busiest, most 
persevering, indefatigable, and inventive of workers. Lib- 
eral fortune confers a certain exemption from sordid cares 
and petty anxieties, and this freedom is utilized in the ser- 
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vice of the less favored, and hence altruism in its purest 
form takes of the unclouded moments and uses 
them for its own exalted aims and noble purposes. 

Never, surely, since the world began can there have been 

reater or more earnest and systematized effort to aid one’s 
ellow-creatures in every phase of suffering and poverty, 
in every hour of life from helpless infancy to the extreme 
limit of equally helpless old from the thonghtful pro- 
vision for the new baby to the last resting-place of the 
worn-out body, with all that lies between in the many 
wants of earthly pilgrimage. That State and municipal 
charities are many and ever-increasing their scope is one 
of the salient features of this latter-day benevolence, but 
they pale before the organizations carried on by associa- 
tions of private individuals, endowed with the moneys of 
perous donors or =. by annual subscriptions 
rom those who can afford to give in smaller sums only. 
In these it is the personal element which is so effective 
and far-reaching, the giving of one’s self,one’s time, and 
one’s talents being far more than bestowing all one’s goods 
to feed the poor, and thus it is the true spirit of charity 
which animates and directs the various work now carried 
on. To belong to some one of these organizations is the 
rule, what are disdainfully desi the butterflies of 
fashion being ofttimes quite as devoted to charitable la- 
bors as the most modest little bee, and having ease and 
brightness in their own surroundings they carry much of 
their radiance into the places they visit. 

These unsalaried workers have a zeal and energy which 
money alone can never command. Time and talents are 
freely expended in effecting the greatest ble good, 
method being one of the chief factors in all this activity. 
Should one of ‘nose guardian sylphs which in the days 
of Queen Anne were fabled to hover about ‘the fair,” as 
the sex was then gallantly designated, attend a business 
meeting of modern women, he would find his occupation 
gone, and would probably wonder what had become of 
those delicate, die-away, diaphanous creatures whom it 
was once his proud office to serve. His astonishment 
«would doubtless be all the greater and more perplexing as 
he noted the beauty, the grace, and style of these incom- 
parable beings, who discuss matters of grave import, who 
urge radical reforms, and who understand the art of keep- 
ing accounts, the more difficult art of clear and concise 
statement, and the very most difficult art of all, cheerful 
submission to the will of the majority. Greater still would 
be the poor sprite’s amazement could he follow these ac- 
complished matrons and wise virgins through the hours of 
one whole day, finding some of them busied in the abodes 
of poverty, or visiting the struggling yet silent and un- 
acknowledged poor, who must be approached with the 
most tender and delicate consideration, others attending 
to hospitals and homes, while deftly set in the day’s mo- 
saic are the pleasures and penalties of social duties, strict- 
ly so named—lectures and class and club meetings, calls 
and receptions, and card parties. As the daylight fades 
and the hours grow fewer the sands sparkle more brilliant- 
ly, when the bewildered sylph, recovering his self-posses- 
sion, recognizes a congenial atmosphere which it is possi- 
ble for him to breathe with pleasure. Now he may “hang 
o’er the box” while the lovely dames enjoy sweetest mu- 
sic, can care for the fluttering fan and be “conscious of 
the rich brocade” as they daintily enjoy their supper after 
the dance or midnight masquerade. He flatters himself 
that he may yet resume the exercise of all his rare gifts, 
and looks forward with impatience to the playtime of the 
year. 

Alas! what disillusion comes with the balmy zephyrs 
of spring, the golden hours of summer, when golf and 
tennis, boating and bicycles, claim the time and attention 
of those whom he fondly hoped to make his charge. The 
modern fair ones are so zealous, so thorough, that their 
délassements are taken seriously, and they are not content 
to be mere amateurs in any pursuit which engages their 
interest. They improve each shining hour so earnestly 
that the guardian sylph is dismayed, and in despair re- 
signs the care of the lovely complexion and dainty hands, 
while, as he dissolves into air, he sighs for the lost era of 
ladylike helplessness and purposeless leisure. 








HINTS OF THE DEMI-SEASON. 
See styles worn in autumn gowns are those of the late 


summer. Novelties appear in winter, when — are 
required for evening dresses, calling costumes, and the 
various elaborate functions of life in large cities. 

The first dresses of warmer stuffs will have double- 
breasted waists, basques, or jackets, worn with inside 
plastrons of rich material and color. Blouse fronts and 
box-pleats will not be abandoned. The drooping blouse 
effect is so generally liked for the round waists of sum- 
mer that it has spread to summer jackets as well, which 
are now made slightly loose and belted to droop, much in 
the fashion of the belted basque of long ago. There are 
two ways of cutting these jackets, one with open front, 
the belt passing under it from the sides and disclosing a 
blouse front of silk beneath. The other plan laps the 
fronts, making them double - breasted, and letting them 
droop slightly at the belt-line, where they.are fastened by 
four buttons, two in a row, and these are usually showy 
buttons of cut steel or miniatures, or of the dress material 
framed in a ring of gilt or silver. 


WAIST TRIMMING. 


A graceful fichu drapery will be the trimming of new 
demi-season gowns, and many predict that it will super- 
sede the blouse. It cannot fail to be popular, as it is be- 
coming alike to small and large women, For those who 
are too slight it can be made to apparently increase the 
size, and it can also be arranged to produce the opposite 
effect. On woollen dresses it will be made of chameleon 
silks, of satin, or of the soft miroir velvet. If one is 
round - shouldered, this pretty drapery will be sewed in 
with the shoulder seams and confined to the front of the 
waist. But for erect and stately figures it will drape the 
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shoulders also, falling in soft folds to cover the shoulder- 
blades, then drawn forward and knotted on the bust. A 
fine knife- pleated ruffle will edge the fichu. On silk 
dresses there will be dear little Marie Antoinette capes of 
chiffon and of many new gauzes. 


THE 8URPLICE AND THE COAT. 

Surplice waists were introduced early in the summer 
and worn to droop as well as lap on the belt. These are 
a part of the Marie Antoinette fashions that French women 
have adopted in a measure. The effect is extremely pretty 
on separate waists made of soft satin-finished silks and 
also écru batiste linens. The convenient fashion of waists 
and skirts of different materia] will continue. Popular as 
this style is here it has not reached the height to which 
French women now carry it. They use woollens of a dif- 
ferent color from that of the skirt, and also white wools 
for waists. Here a ery d gown is occasionally seen 
fashioned in this way, but abroad the custom is far more 
general. A plain wool waist with a plaid or striped skirt 
will be used for simple dresses in the autumn. Norfolk 
jacket suits are now arranged in this way at the houses 
where ready-made dresses are solil. 

The Louis XVI. coat promises to be the most elegant 

rment of both autumn and winter, It has already been 

escribed in the Bazar as made of a very rich new taffeta 
with clouded grounds of several colors and raised designs 
of velvet. It forms the waist of a dress, and opens on a 
vest of satin elaborately embroidered with metals and 
silks, and is worn with a skirt of the same satin enriched 
with lace. The costly fabrics for making such coats will 
be found among the early importations of winter goods. 


SLEEVES AND SKIRTS. 

Paris dressmakers are concerning themselves principally 
with the sleeves ¢ nd skirts of the future. The large sleeve 
will die hard, and in Paris they suggest, instead of asingle 
balloon =. a series of puffs—four, five, or six—placed at 
slight distances apart around a tightly fitted sleeve. This 
is in the nature of a compromise, as the upper puff is 
around the armhole, and gives the broad effect now in 
favor. The Parisienne who adopts Marie Antuinette styles 
accepts the close-topped sleeve with a small puff at the 
elbow and a flowing ruffle around the wrist. But in 
all the Louis XVI. gowns Worth sends to this country 
he uses the puffed sleeve of to-day, but in moderation, 
that the anachronism may not be too conspicuous, Red- 
fern predicts a return to the early Victorian styles, with 
long shoulder seams as their notable feature. These 
seams are well enough for those who have prettily turned 
shoulders, but the large sleeves with shorter seams above 
them hide the lack of this beauty and are becoming to all. 

The full skirt will continue another season, but with va- 
riations. Tablier breadths, panels, and flounces are talked 
of instead of the plain skirt now in favor. Flounces are 
seldom liked for Leovy fabrics, but the front breadth of a 
contrasting material breaks up the monotony of a plain 
skirt, and has the further advantage of offering a good 
plan for increasing the width of a skirt left over from a 
previoug season. The new styles promise to bring com- 
binations of two or three materials for one dress into use, 
and such plans make for economy. 


FOR PRESENT USE AT NEWPORT. 


But August days still prevail, and to complete summer 
wardrobes at Newport, Mrs. Donovan is constantly pre- 
ring new thin gowns and very light hats. Creamy 
atiste strewn with rose-buds, and overrun with vines of 
reen leaves on sun-browned stems, makes lovely summer 
rocks for afternoon and house-wear. when golfing and 
bicycling suits are put aside. One for a fair young wo- 
man has a belted waist with the drooping blouse front at- 
tached by three pleats to a yoke of plain white batiste laid 
over pink batiste and embroidered in the new fashion 
with white linen braid in a large effective design in points. 
The high draped stock-collar is of the rose-bud-figured 
batiste, having on each side points of the white batiste 
braided with linen, giving the popular Paquin point trim- 
ming. The draped belt with a large bow at the back is 
of green miroir velvet of a charming leaf-green shade. A 
very full puff of the white batiste over rose-color is placed 
fluffily around the top of the sleeve, which is of moderate 
size. The full skirt cut nearly straight over a cream silk 
foundation skirt has points of linen-embroidered batiste 
across the front and up the sides half-way to the belt, 
somewhat in tablier fashion. A large bow of velvet is 
at the termination of the embroidery on the sides. 

An imported dress for morning wear is of checked blue 
and white zephyr, the very fine gingham that French 
women never abandon, but which has been too little used 
here this season. The Paris dressmaker has thought this 
fabric worthy of being wrought all over the waist part in 
eyelets with small close white dots between. It is then 
further beautified by chameleon ribbon in the pink and 
blue blending called sweet-pea. A band of this ribbon 
is pleated in a ruche along the lower edge of a shallow 
yoke, and it also forms a draped collar and belt. The 
front below the yoke droops on the belt, but the back is 
carried down straight in two box-pleats. Chouz of the 
ribbon give a preity draped puffed effect to the top of 
the sleeves. The wide skirt is tucked lengthwise below 
the belt for a depth of ten or twelve inches. It is widely 
hemmed, and above the hem is a band of the embroidered 
dots and eyelets going all around. The gored foundation 
skirt is of the same material and is attached to the belt of 
the outer skirt. 

The sheerest French muslins imported late in the sum- 
mer show the Paris fancy for plaids of light colors which 
they call écossais, though they are not the plaids of Scotch 
clans. These are made up in separate blouses, very full 
and fluffy, to wear with piqué skirts of light colors or else 
white, and also with écru linen skirts. One of the prettiest 
blouses is a plaid of pink and blue bars, not too showy, as 
the colors are delicate. As it is worn with a skirt of 
écru batiste, it is trimmed with embroidery done on similar 
batiste. A yoke and two drooping bands of this embroid- 
ery are lined with pale blue silk, which is also used for 
lining both blouse and skirt. The blouse is extremely 
full, and has balloon-puffed elbow sleeves. The neck rib- 
bon and belt are of shaded pink and blue satin. 

The fancy for ae blue with green still prevails, 
though worn so much in the spring that many wearied of 
it. The newer sweet-pea blending of pink and blue is 
apt to form mauve, and is therefore not generally becom- 
ing, though much admired on those who are fair enough 
to wear it. 





THE PROPAGATION OF HARDY OUT-DOOR 
PLANTS FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 

| F you watch the ordinary perennial plant, like the holly- 

ck, you will find that it perfects its first seed by 

midsummer. This is scattered in the bed about the old 


plants. Soon seedling plants are seen in large numbers. 
These, if allowed to grow, will become quite strong plants 
by fall. If they go through the winter in good condition, 


flowers can be expected from them next season. If we 
i from these plants and do not sow it until the 
spring, we fail to get flowers, as one season is 
long enough for them to properly develop in. There 
fore we must imitate natare’s example, and start plants 
this season from which we want flowers nezt season. 

It a good plan to allow a few flowers of the early 
crop to furnish the seed we use. This will be produced 
when the parent plant is at its strongest and most vigor- 

is condition, consequently the seed it develops will be 
full of vitality, which will not be the case after the plant 
has weakened itself by flowering. Make your seed-beds 
of light mellow soil, and sow your seed as soon as possi 
ble after it has fully ripened. This should be in the lat- 
ter part of July or first part of August for most plants 
of this class. The earlier you get your plants started the 
stronger they will be by fall, consequently in the best pos- 
sible condition to go into winter quarters. If the season 
is a dry one, water the bed daily to facilitate germination. 
As soon as the young plants have their second or third 
leaves, transplant them into beds,where there will be room 
enough to work among them with a hoe. Let the soil be 
rich 


save see 


following 


is 


that itis kept clean and mellow. The plants 


and set 
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will make a vigorous growth, and have that strong 
1nd healthy appearance self-sown seedlings seldom 
have 

Some plants, like the hardy phlox, do not seed free- 
ly, but form offsets about the old roots, which are eas- 
ily separable with a piece of good root attached 
Each one of these offsets or sprouts will develop into 
strong plant if removed early in the season and cul- 
tivated as I have advised for seedlings. This method 
of propagation is always preferable to propagation 
from seed if it is desired to perpetuate a single vari- 
ety, as seedling plants are frequently—indeed, gener- 
ally—quite unlike the parent plants when they come 
into bloom. But a plant grown from the roots of an- 
other plant always ‘‘ comes true,” as the florists say— 
in other words, it will be like the plant from which it 
was taken in all respects. 

| prefer to leave young plants in the beds where 
they were grown for the winter. Late transplanting 
to permanent quarters would injure them to such an 
extent that they would be lacking in that vitality 
which it is necessary for them to have in order to suc- 
cessfully withstand the severity of our Northern win 
ters. They can be taken up and planted wherever 
you want them early in the spring, before they have 
made much growth, without putting a check on 
them 

When you think cold weather is at hand, cover 
the young plants with leaves, if it is possible to obtain 
them. You can generally get enough for this purpose 
by raking the lawn and border over. The covering 
need not be deep. Put boughs of evergreens over the 
leaves tohold them in place. If you cannot get leaves, 
use hay or coarse mapure. But get leaves if possible, 
as they afford the ideal protection. 

Exsen E. RExrorp. 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 4 Tro 6 YEARS OLD. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


BEDLINEN AND COUNTERPANES. 


MONG the imperative needs of every well-conducted 

household is an ample supply of bedlinen, sufficient 

to meet the sudden demands made by illness, unexpected 
guests, etc. 

Two pairs of sheets for each bed will suffice. If a 
bolster is used, allow two bolster-cases and two pairs of 
pillow-cases, but many persons now replace the bolster 
with a second pair of pillows. 





Fig. 2.—Jackxet or Boy's Surr Fie. 1 wirrnovut 
Wuite CoLitar anv VEsT. 





Sernce Gown wits Persian EmMBnorDery. 
For pattern and description see No. XV. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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Pillow-shams are still seen, but a later fashion is the 
ruffled pillow-case, which in many houses has superseded 
them. For the benefit of the many who continue to use 
the shams, however, it may be suggested that the annoy- 
ance of having them slip from the illows can be pre- 
vented by the very simple device of sewing a piece of 
tape diagonally across the two upper corners, f ome an 
inch from the edges. Slide the upper corners of the pil- 
lows through these bits of tape, and the shams will re- 
main perfectly firm until removed at night. 

The material chosen for the sheets and pillow-cases in 
daily use is sheeting cotton of good firm quality. Some 
housekeepers, however, will always select linen for pillow- 
cases, and many who have cotton sheets in winter change 
to linen in the summer. Those who object to linen at 
any season purchase instead the fine light French sheet- 
ing known as madipolain. 

n making bedlinen, hand-sewing, if neatly done, is to 
be preferred. Hem-stitching is a favorite finish for sheets 
and pillow-cases; sometimes the upper hem of the sheet is 
completed with a ruffle to match the ruffled pillow-cases. 
This, of course, is when the beds are made with the sheets 
folded outside of the counterpane. 

Towels, which are also included in the bedding, are 
made either of huckaback, damask of various qualities, 
or what is known as ‘‘ Turkish towelling.” Those in or- 
dinary use are generally finished with fringe; the hucka- 
back ones very frequently have hem-stitched hems, and 
a still newer fancy is to embroider them across both ends 
with a scallop an inch and a half to two inches deep, com- 
posed of five or seven smaller scallops. About two inches 
above this edge the owner's initials or monogram are 
wrought in solid embroidery. 





Frock ror Grrt FROM 12 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XI. qn pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Still another article is now added to the list of bed- 
linen—the wash-cloth. It is usually made of very fine 
huckaback, one quarter of a yard square when com- 
pleted, and finished with a hem from half an inch to 
an inch wide. Many are hem-stitched, and al/ are pro- 
vided with a loop at one end to suspend them from a 
towel-rack. Sets of half a dozen of these useful little 
articles—one of which a thoughtful housekeeper will 
place in every guest-room—tied with colored ribbons, 
will always sell readily at fairs. 

White Satepevede. too, are numbered in the list of 
bedlinen. For practical use nothing can be better than 
a good quality of white Marseilles, which will stand a 
great deal of wear, and always come back from the 
laundry looking as good as new; but for the guest-room, 
or the chamber of the young girl who likes to have ev- 
erything dainty about her, and is skilful enough to use 
her needle in fabricating pretty things, very charming 
coverlets to match or harmonize with the decorations 
of the chamber can be made of the linens now manu- 
factured, not only in creams, but iv deeper tints and 
various shades of color. If the counterpane is to be 
tucked in, a plain hem will serve as a finish. If the 
edges are to show, they may be completed with a hem 
along whose top a row of feather-stitching is wrought, 
or, if more elaboration is desired, with a row of the lin- 
en torchon lace, fulled slightly around the corners. 

If expense need not be considered, the rich Roman 
floss or Asiatic rope silk would be the first choice for 
embroidering the design, but if the maker's purse is 
‘‘lean,” the heavy linen floss or even crewels can be 
substituted, the latter, of course, being open to the ob- 


ae 














jection common to all things woollen, that eternal vigil- 
ance is needful to keep moths at a distance. 

In choosing a pattern select one with large bold out- 
lines. It is much easier, of course, to take the coverlet to 
some establishment and have the pattern stamped, but if 
this cannot be done 
choose a leaf of some 
graceful and marked 
shape—ivy or Vir- 
ginia-creeper, for in- 
stance—trace the out- 
lines, and then con- 
nect them by diagonal 
lines. If possible ob- 
tain leaves of several 
sizes, and arrange 
them somewhat irreg- 
weer The most 
rapid way of execut- 
ing the work is in 
what is known as 


stem stitch, outlining 
the leaves and work- 
ing the veins inside in 
Fig. 3.—Back or CosTuME the same way. Or, 

, if skill permits, work 





Vv 
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Fig. 1.—Gown witrn SpaNncLep Bopice. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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the leaves in what is known as ‘‘long and short stitch,” 
and the connecting lines in stem stitch. If neither time 
nor money need be considered, the counterpane may be 
enriched with work as elaborate as that which adorns 
the daintiest table centre. Select La France roses with 
foliage at each corner, with roses, buds, and even petals 
scattered over the centre, or poppies treated in the same 
way, remembering only that somewhat large flowers 
must be chosen, and that, to produce the best effect, they 
must not be too closely crowded tagether. Another point 
to be recollected, if the coverlet is to be tucked in, is not to 
make the embroidery too near the edge, as it would other- 
wise be partly out of sight. 

Passing from the ornamental to the practical, a useful 
suggestion from a housekeeper is that of numbering all 
sheets and pillow-cases in pairs, and using them on the 
beds together. She says it is easier to keep trace of them, 
and, by retaining certain numbers in daily use and laying 
others aside for extras, she avoids all danger of having 
her stock suddenly wear out, compelling the purchase of 
an entire supply at once. 

Space forbids any full account of ways of removing 
various stains, but mildew and iron rust, the two which 
from carelessness are most apt to mar bedlinen, can be 
taken out by dampening the spots, then covering with 
salts of lemon, exposing to the sun a very few minutes, 
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Fig. 2.—Serxee Skirt with BrRETELLES AND PLarip Biouse. 
For pattern and description see No, I. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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[See Fig. 3.] 








and then rinsing with clear cold water. As the salts of 
lemon is so powerful as to rot the cloth if it remains long, 
it should on no account be permitted to stay a moment 
beyond the time necessary—one can easily see the spots 
disappearing—and as it is poisonous, care should be taken 
to keep it out of the way of children and animals. Since, 
fur these reasons, many persons object to its use, it is well 
to try what will often prove ge the stain 
thoroughly with lemon-juice, then covering with salt, and 
letting it remain iu the sun. This latter method has the 
additional advantage of being less injurious to the fabric. 
Salts of lemon invariably weakens it, and if the stain is so 
obstivate as to require its application for any length of 
time a hole will soon appear. 


A SUBURBAN EPISODE. 
BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


Q° they decided to live in the suburbs. 
b\ the baby decided it. 

‘‘ For he doesn’t like to eat this horrid city food,” said 
Dolly, pathetically, gaziog in despair at the tiny atom of 
unhappy humanity in her lap. 

“Do you think it would stop howling like that if we 
moved out of town?” Jack questioned, doubtfully 

‘* Howling indeed!” Dolly looked at her husband with 
keen reproach. ‘“‘1 guess you'd how) too if you had an 
awful stomachache all the time, because selfish old peo- 
ple only thought of themselves, and gave you mixed city 
cows’ milk that didn’t agree with you.” 

The evident criticism implied in her words made Jack 
wince. She was very dear to him in her frail new mother- 
hood, and he felt inclined to yield to any whim or fancy 
that she might have. Reading this in his face, Dolly was 
quick to take advantage of it. 

‘Oh, Jack dear, say that you will go out of town to 
live! Promise me now this minute. What do we care 
about society and theatres and things when we haye the 
baby! And just think bow lovely it will be to have a big 
country house, and a nursery with a lot of sunny windows, 
and acow! You know the doctor says that it is the only 
sure way. The baby must have one cow’s milk every 
day.’ 

Jack looked with awe at the small bundle of flannel and 


That is to say, 


nainsook, ‘I should think it would burst,” be ventured, 
finally. ‘‘ Why, Dolly, a good cow gives at least ten 
quarts a day. How can it hold all that?” 


“If you would be kind enough to tell me what you 
mean by ‘it,’ I will answer you. If you are talking 
about your son, I would really be more respectful. It’s 
= a man’s silly affectation to call a beautiful, wonderful 
ittle human being an ‘it.’” 

‘‘IT didn’t mean to burt your feelings, dear,” said Jack, 
yenitently. ‘‘He doesn’t seem quite human to me yet. 
Sut about the cow?” 

** Don’t be idiotic! Of course he doesn’t have a whole 
cow’s milk, or a cow's whole milk, or whatever it is. It 
must be the one cow, you understand.” 

** But I thought you stewed his stuff and made it all 
right. I'm sure I’ve spent enougl time and money, to 
say nothing of pride, in carrying those big tin pails up 
town every other day since the baby came. We must 
have a dozen by this time. Can't they all together cook 
him enough to eat?” 

** It isn’t the quantity, it’s the quality that’s the trouble,” 
and Dolly sighed over the recollection of her varied ex- 
periments, ‘I'm sure I've tried every sterilizer and pas- 
teurizer that’s sold, but each new arrangement seems to 
give him a worse pain than the one before. No, Jack, it’s 
no use. He won't be happy uutil we can have a cow of 
our own.” 

** We might keep one on the roof, or in the back area,” 
suggested Jack; but his tone was hopeless, and he felt he 
was slowly and surely yielding. This was the end, then, 
of bis town life, his clubs, and all the city comforts. The 
remainder of his days would be spent in hurrying from 
haif-eaten breakfasts, through snow-drifts or dusty sunny 
roads, to catch poorly ventilated trains, and hear nothing 
but suburban ideas exchanged to and from town. He 
foresaw it all clearly, and he sighed. But then they would 
have the-baby, a nursery, and a cow! 

‘‘T see you are growing sensible at last,” said Dolly, 
surveying his dubious countenance joyously. ‘Oh, how 
Kappy we'll be! You can plant vegetables and things, 
and run the lawn-mower, while I sit under the trees with 
the baby and watch you. Why, Jack, it will be simply 
idyllic!” 

“ Idyllic rot!” growled Jack, with more expression than 
elegauee, But fortunately the baby was seized with a 
fresh attack of colic at that moment, and Dolly had ears 
and attention for nothing else. She knew, moreover, that 
she had won the day. 

The inhabitants of Peacedale were, as a rule, most hap- 
py in their lot. The fact that many of them had come to 
the place to live for the sake of economy was always tact- 
fully ignored, and the heart and mind of a true Peacedale- 
ite soon became so completely absorbed in the various 
literary and social interests of the town that she had no 
time or inclination to think of the outside world or test 
its attractions. 

As Mrs. David Brown, the acknowledged social leader, 
would remark: “ What do we want outside? Fortunately 
the city is near enough for us to use it for all purposes of 
shopping, the theatre, etc.; indeed it is quite as if we had 
the whole of New York in our bac« yards; but for the so- 
cial advantages, they are unquestionably superior here! 
No glamour of wealth over a superficial education or doubt- 
ful ancestry would be tolerated in Peacedale, where the 

yedigree and standing of exch new-comer are thoroughly 
investigated before they are admitted among us.” 

It was, indeed, true. A strong search-light of uncom- 
promising inquiry was turned mercilessly on each stran- 
ger, and woe to him if anything were found wanting in his 
past or present! He would be subjected to a severe course 
of judicious snubs and social ostracism, and if he was wise 
he usually slipped quietly away, leaving the balauce of the 
year’s rent behind 

Then the matrons, young and old, would congratulate 
themselves on their happy mode of keeping Peacedale so- 
ciety up to a high standard, and would contentedly settle 
down again to unruffied serenity. 

This was the place that Jack and Dolly finally settled 
on as most conducive to the family’s welfare, the “fum- 
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agg poor Jack was fast coming to realize, meaning the 


baby. 

From the first they were welcomed with open arms by 
every one, including even the critical Mrs. David Brown. 
It was known that they had voluntarily chosen Peacedale 
as a place of abode in preference to New York purely and 
solely on its own merits, which was another flattering proof 
of the superiority of the small town. Then Dolly went 
enthusiastically lato all the clubs and meetings, and any- 
thing which had any connection with children, who were 
such a conspicuous feature of Peacedale life that her de- 
light in her new surroundings was complete. 

“‘Iv’s astonishing and mortifying, Jack,” she confided 
to her husband soon after their arrival,‘‘ how much more 
progressive and stimulating these women are here than 
the people that I know in town. Why, I've joined half a 
dozen clubs already, and each one is an education in itself. 
One is for the development of scientific child study, an- 
other for investigating and yee | the merits and de- 
fects of the kindergarten system, another for making com- 
parisons and taking notes on infants’ mental development, 
etc. And I’ve subscribed to ten different periodicals and 
magazines, all about babies, and I’m going to take notes 
on my baby all the time, and send them to other societies 
all over the country. I’ve begun already, and I have a lot 
of data on his powers of observation. Oh, it’s simply 
astounding how much an infant of three months knows, if 
you take the trouble to find it all out!” 

‘Humph!” ejaculated Jack, grumpily, ‘‘I haven't ob- 
served that he yells any less since you began. Why don’t 
you teach him a little self-control, with all your clubs and 
things?” 

‘*Jack, you are too unreasonable, and the idea isn’t 
that you shall éeach him anything, but just watch him 
every second to test his intelligence for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations. I've sent for all those colored charts 
and educational tablets that are recommended to stimulate 
his observing faculties, and it’s too interesting for any- 
thing. Why,I spend hours just dangling different col- 
ored ribbons before him, and he always looks longest at 
the red ones, exactly as the book says “ should.” 

‘**Have you made a record that he wakes every morning 
Lawes f at 5-a.m.,and that nobody in the house gets a 
wink of sleep after that? It would be interesting to the 
future generations, I should a 

**Oh dear, you are discouraging!” And Dolly sighed 
over her busban«’s sad lack of egprctiotion. “Tf you'd 
only stop reading that stupid book, and listen to what I 
have written about his wonderful development of sight 
and hearing, you couldn't help being amazed. Why, I've 
ey pages about it to read to the Thursday-morning Club, 
and—” 

** Yes, dear, but as we decided to spare an hour from 
the baby, if possible, this evening to read this very book 
that every one is talking so much about, don’t you think 
we had better begin?” 

“Oh, it’s that book, is it? Well, go on,” and Dolly 
patiently resigned herself to listen. 

Jack was svon deep in the last charming creation of the 
gifted ——- artist-author, and had forgotten for the 
moment all the trials of his suburban life, the baby, and 
everything elge in his delight over the story, when a sud- 
den interruption came. 

** Just a moment, dear, while I think of it! You didn’t 
forget to bring out the arrangement for keeping the bottle 
hot at night, did you?” 

Jack groaned as he was called suddenly back to earth. 
‘‘I—er; well, to tell the truth, I did forget it to-day. 
Won't to-morrow do as well?” 

“Now that’s too horrid of you!” 
the book _—< died. ‘‘ You knew how terribly im- 
portant it was. The nurse is so cross, anyway, about get- 
ting up in the night that I’m afraid every moment she’ll 
go. I do think, Jack, when you have nothing to do for 
the baby you might remember a little thing like that!” 

Jack’s pent up ire was thoroughly roused. This was 
injustice after his unappreciated long-suffering, and he 
rebelled. 

“* Look here, Dolly, that’s not fair. After I’ve worked 
hard in town all day to make money for you and the kid, 
and almost lost the confounded train by stopping to get 
three packages of sugar of milk and a dozen bottles, all 
of them in brown paper packages that you know I detest 
carrying, it’s downright mean to talk like that!” 

“Oh, Jack, I'm sorry, but—” 

“Well, you ought to be. It was enough, anyway, to 
have that miserable blockade on the road, and to get home 
too late for a bath, and to eat a warmed-over dinner, with 
a beefsteak that had been cooked an hour before. Then 
to say I don’t do anything for you! No, by George, it’s 
not fair!” 

Poor Dolly’was very penitent and humble now. ‘‘ Yes, 
it was hasty to say so, and I didn’t mean it; but you know 
how our fate hangs on Mary, and she doesn’t like the 
country very much, anyway.” 

“Well, I don’t blame her. I believe she’s got some 
sense; aud if ey to carry a dozen brown paper pack- 
ages back and forth every day, which seems to be one of 
the features of this charming suburban life, I’m going to 
strike too,” growled Jack, still unappeased. 

Dolly felt it was wiser to preserve a discreet silence and 
Jet the subject drop, but he dutifully brought the heater 
home the next evening. 

They had come to Peacedale in the fall, and the fol- 
lowing spring found Dolly still loyal and well content. 
But with the summer a new and unwelcome excitement 
roused the place, and almost brought it into horrible 
notoriety. rters from the gossipy weeklies were 
——_ to have actually invaded the quiet precincts of 
the little town, and it was only due ‘‘to the discretion and 
good taste of the inhabitants,” as Mrs. David Brown re- 
marked, “that so little was culled to make sensational 
leaders or low-toned phs.” 

Such was undoubtedly the verdict of all the other female 
ites, after they had carefully perused the papers 
in question. The possibility that the omission was be- 
cause the world outside of Peacedale was not so interested 
in the social upheaval there as they themselves, did not 
occur to them. Their own interest in the event was un- 
dying, and little else was discussed at any occasion where 
they met. 

‘*For one feels the atmosphere of such a thing even if 
one does not come directly in contact with the person, 
and it’s most demoralizing to our general tone,” bemoaned 
Mrs. David Brown. 


Dolly’s interest in 
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It was after onc of the mothers’ meetings. For three 
hours the advisability of infants’ bare feet over infants’ 
socked feet had been discussed. The effect on the mor- 
als, brains, digestion, etc., of adopting either course had 
been thoroughly investigated and a multitude of * pa- 
pers” read on the subject. Now the conclave of young 
mothers had degenerated into half an hour's gossip before 
separating. 

* Yes, fs a most serious yee said the lady, im- 
pressively. ‘‘ Why that very injudicious young person, 
to be charitable, should have chosen our town as a place 
of refuge after her escapade, and come here to inflict her- 
self on us from her scandalous elopement and marriage, 
is a problem hard to understand.” 

** And what's worse, she seems to mean to stay!” eager- 
ly broke in another, a younger and more impulsive wo- 
man, ‘'But she really doesn’t look so , after all. 
Perhaps there was some good reason for her acting so.” 

**My dear Mrs. Lawrence ”— Mrs. Brown's voice was 
most severe—‘‘ you surely cannot think of countenancing 
her, even in thought. I was about to add that our course 
is clear. We must not recognize her existence here in 
any way, by calling or any social intercourse. We must 
think of our children and our husbands.” 

“ As for our husbands, I don’t think they care so much. 
My Jim said this —— that she was the best-dressed 
little woman he had seen for an age, and might give the 
Peacedale dressmakers some valuable hints.” Mrs, Law- 
rence could not resist giving this home-thrust. 

** Yes, it is one of the sad features of such a case that 
if a woman is what men call ‘cute’ and ‘taking,’ they 
will generally overlook her other deficiencies. It is a 
wife’s strongest duty to keep her husband up to the prop- 
er standard in such matters.” Mrs. Brown's sternness ef- 
fectually silenced the younger lady. 

Dolly had been listening silently, but her eyes had 
grown bright and her cheeks pink. It was her first ex- 

ience of this kind of thing, as everything had gone on 
narmoniously in Peacedale up to this time, and she had 
been too much absorbed in other matters to note the under- 
current of feeling about such things. But this was too 
much for her to stand. With a keen sense that injustice 
was being done to some one who could not retaliate, and 
not wishing to have it supposed that she was willing to 
consent to-any such treatment as Mrs. Brown was dic- 
tating to them all, Dolly spoke up clearly and om by 

“| beg your pardon, Mrs. Brown, but I, for one, do not 
think that it is my duty to be disagreeable and rude to any 
one. What do we know against Mrs. Curtis,anyway? Only 
that she ran away with her husband and was married se 
cretly. No one would think of believing all those borri:| 
gossipy newspaper stories, and, in any case, I think it's 
only fair to give her a chance to show what she is before 
we condemn her so utterly.” 

There was a silence in the room after she had spoken 
that was rather appalling, and Dolly felt that perhaps she 
had gone too far. She really had never thought of call- 
ing on Mrs. Curtis, and she was not at all sure that Jack 
would approve of her doing so. She had been carried 
away by her feelings, but now there was nothing to do 
but hold her ~ - 

Mrs. David Brown elevated her lorgnette and looked 
Dolly over before she answered. ‘‘ You are mistaken, Mrs 
True, in thinking that I wish to dictate to any one, and 

ou do not quite understand our attitude in these matters; 
but as you are a comparative stranger to Peacedale, it is 
not strange that you should misunderstand us. I will not, 
however, attempt to alter your opinions and intentions in 
regard to this er—person, and I trust you will not regret 
your decision.” Then, after a moment's pause, she said 
a few words of farewell and left the room. 

Poor Dolly felt decidedly embarrassed as one after an- 
other the members of the class said good-by, until final! 
she was left alone with Mrs. Lawrence, who came towards 
her with outstretched hands. 

“Dear Mrs. True! You are much braver than the 
rest of us. It was fine to see you challenge her royal 
highness in that independent way.” 

** Was it?” questioned Dolly. ‘‘ Well, I feel rather like 
a fool now, although I do think it would be unladylike 
and mean to treat any one as she wanted us to treat Mrs. 
Curtis, and I certainly shall call on her if I want to.” 

**I know just how you feel,” said the other, with sym- 

athy, ‘* but it’s no use trying to run things against Mrs. 
David Brown in Peacedale. It made me furious too, when 
I first came here, to be managed and dictated to by her, 
but now I’m broken in, and, what with Tottie’s teething 
and the baby’s colic, at present I baven’t much time to 
worry about her or any one else.” 

She spoke ~~ ly, but Dolly knew she meant to 
give her a friendly hint, and she also knew that she had 

iven a jar to her own social standing in Peacedale by 
oe hasty words. But she was not to be daunted, and de- 
termined to make the call, as she told her husband, ‘‘ even 
if nobody in the place ever spoke to her again.” 

Jack told her to ‘go ahead and show her sand.” He 
secretly hoped that this first wedge of dissatisfaction would 
bear fruit, and he was pleased that she was more discon- 
tented than after her call. 

“I would never Ict any one guess it,” she acknowledged, 
“but I found out that Mrs. Brown was perfectly right. 
Mrs. Curtis is common and borrid, and I believe all those 
stories about her. The house was slovenly and the maid 
dirty, and she called her husband ‘him’ all the time.” 

Jack chuckled inwardly. The agent of their New York 
house had been to his office that day to tel] him that the 
present tenant would leave in the fall. Dolly’s mood 
was encouraging, and he felt a little more hopeful than 
he had since they settled in Peacedale. 

Things did not improve as time went on. As Dolly 
had foreseen, her reputation had received a shock, and to 
make matters worse, Mrs. Curtis seemed determined to 
treat her as an intimate friend, with an astonishing lack 
of tact and good-breeding, Dolly thought. 

** She just presumes on my good-nature,” she bemoaned 
to Jack. ‘‘She’s not only returned my call three times, 
but she’s always stopping me in the street on some pre- 
text or other at the time that every one is going to 
market. She is horridly familiar too, and tried to put 
her arm around my waist in the post-office, and she kissed 
the baby !” 


This crowning act of audacity made Dolly cross for a 


week, but her husband was unprepared for the startling 
announcement with which she greeted him on his return 
from town soon after this time. 
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** Jack, I’ve dismissed her!” 
It required some further explanation before he thor- 


oughly grasped the fact that she was speuking of their 
treasure, the English nurse, whose possible departure had 
been a daily dread, They had wisely overlooked her 
propensity to make capital out of their fears, as she had 
up to this time only been induced to remain by a regular 
and steady increase in her salary from month to month. 
That anything but her own will should separate her from 
them had seemed impossible, therefore Dolly’s remark 
was something of a thunderbolt. 

“‘Iv’s true she’s going to-morrow, for I could never 
trust her again. She forgot the bottle!” 

“Oh,” said Jack, comprehensively, ‘she 
bottle.” 

“Yes; and I'd never have an easy moment if I kept 
her. You know how particular I am that the baby shall 
always have his food eractly on time, yet she actually 
kept that blessed little soul waiting an hour after he 
should have been fed.” 

“From my experience he must have had an amusing 
hour. He usually lets us know when he's hungry.” 

‘Oh, he was asleep, of course. He often sleeps over 
the time, and some idiotic peuple with no system say it’s 
just as well to let them sleep; but I am not that kind of 
a mother, and my baby is brought up by rule. It just 
upset my whole system to have him lose that hour!” 

As the evening progressed Dolly became more and more 
silent, and once, when Jack passed the nursery, he saw 
her kneeling beside the little brass crib, her head buried 
in the pillow by her sleeping son, while she murmured a 
torrent of apologies into his unconscious ears for send- 
ing away his beloved attendant. Evidently her second 
thoughts were causing her a little self-reproach. 

It must have been about two o'clock that night when 
Jack was suddenly aroused by what seemed to him a 
small cyclone, but it was only Dolly shaking him. 

“Oh, do wake up,” she beseeched. ‘‘1 haven't slept 
ove wink yet, and I can’t until this is off my mind. I'm 
gving to keep her, after all!” 

“ | suppose so,” murmured Jack, sleepily. 

“Well, you necdn’t have supposed anything of the 
kind, as if 1 hadn’t’any mind of my own!”’: Dolly was 
as wide awake as possible, evidently. ‘I've given the 
matter very careful thought, and I've come to the conclu- 
sion that it’s not fair to the baby to let her go, and”—ina 
fainter voice—-** I think if we offer her two dollars more a 
month she'll stay. It’s only due to her to give her some 
compensation for hurting her feelings, you know.” 

Jack grunted something unintelligibly, and hoped to 
goodness that now, as she had settled it all satisfactorily 
to herself, she would let him sleep in peace. But she 
went on: 

“ Anyway, it’s all the fault of this gossipy town. The 
nurses sit under the trees in the park and talk over 
things just as their mistresses do in their parlors and 
clubs, and I’m sure it’s only natural that our nurse should 
have forgotten the bottle, when those women forget time 
and everything else in talking. I do think a small town 
is the most narrow place in the world!” 

Having given vent to her feelings Dolly felt better, 
and settled down peacefully. Jack turned over with a 
sigh of relief, but before he went to sleep he made a men- 
tal vow to telephone to the agent the first thing the next 
day. He would take the refusal of the house in town, 
anyway. 

‘Time went on, and each day Jack saw signs of growing 
discontent in Dolly, and it was not long before the final 
break came. 

** Yes, we must go away at once.” She had been tell- 
ing him the story of the day, and she wound up with this 
determined decision. Jack skilfully concealed all emo- 
tion from showing on his face. 

“You see,” she had told him, ‘it was another result 
of these absurd cliques and sets here. But this time the 
doctor is the trouble, and it is serious, for if the baby 
should get sick I don't know what we would do.” 

Jack bad kept grave silence as she went on. 

“You remember when we first came and were not up 
in all the social distinctions of Peacedale, I made a mis- 
take, and bad the wrong docfor. Later, I really did dis- 
cover how behind the times he was, and how much more 
modern and progressive Mrs. David Brown’s second cou- 
sin seemed to be,so I changed. Well, to-day I found a 
kind of pimple on the baby’s nose, and as I had seen the 
doctor’s carriage driving up and down the street I told 
Mary to tell him to come in a moment. You know how 
near-sighted I am, which was the reason that I made a 
mistake in the carriage, but imagine my dismay when the 
wrong doctor appeared. I suppose I was a goose, but I 
didn’t know how to get out of it, so I let him prescribe 
something for the baby, although I wouldn't give him one 
of his medicines for anything. But the worst part of it 
was that Mrs. David Brown passed here while he was in 
the house,.and now the whole town will hear of it, and 
think I did it on purpose, and I never—never can call in 
Mrs. David Brown’s second cousin again.” 

Then she added that they must go at once. 

Jack solemnly made the most of the situation. 

“Of course a doctor is very important just now at 
this critical time in the baby’s life, when he is teething,” 
etc. Then, very seriously, ‘‘ You might explain to Mrs. 
Brown, and—” 

“* Never; I would rather die. No, dear, we must move. 
I’m awfully sorry, after all the expense and trouble you've 
had. Qh, if we could only get our old house in town!” 

** Well, there is a possibility of it being vacant, I have 
heard, but I thought you would prefer the suburbs. We 
might find another one as charming as this, you know.” 

** No, no, I never want to see a suburb again! Oh, let’s 
go back and give a big reception, and ask every one we 
know, and forget there is such a place as Peacedale.” 

3 = those ‘ unprogressive’ women.” Jack vow smiled 
openly. 

_“* Yes; for, do you know, dear, I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that all this fuss about child culture is nonsense. I’in 
sure I’ve almost made the baby cross-eyed dangling those 
ribbons at him all the time, and 1 know I’ve told a lot of 
untruths about his intelligence and powers of observa- 
tion, and all the rest, but I wasn’t going to let all the other 
mothers think he was stupider than their babies. I know 
= imagined a good deal of it, and I’m afraid I did, 


“ And the cow!” Jack was afraid this would prove an 
insurmountable obstacle. 
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“Oh, the cow!” Dolly’s face was a little red. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose [ might as well tell you that we haven't used 
the cow at ill after the first month. I have tried to keep 
it from you because I wanted it so, and’ made you build 
that house for it, ete. But, you see, the doctor said it was 
dangerous to use one cow’s milk, for any cow was liable 
to have tuberculosis; but if you had mixed cows’ milk 
there was less danger, for the tuberculosis would be dis- 
tributed, and all the cows might vot have it. Of course I 
—* run any risks,so I gave up the cow immedi- 
ately.” 

* And it was principally for that we came here.” 

** Yes, I've felt dreadfully about it, and such a time as 
I've had getting rid‘of the milk! People seemed to think 
something was the matter with it because I wouldn't use 
it for the baby, and I’ve almost had to beg them to take it 
for nothing. I knew it would hurt your feelings to sell 
the cow, and altogether it has been a deceitful bother, 
aud I'm relieved to have it off my mind at last!” 

** And so,” said Jack, with a big sigh of relief, ‘‘ this is 
the end of our suburban experience.” 





AUGUST YACHTING AND CYCLING.’ 


UGUST is indisputably the yachting month of the 

year, although there is usually enthusiasm enough 
to run well on into September. At the watering- places, 
so entirely are people’s minds bent at present upon the 
sea that even the devotees of tennis, golf, and cycling seem 
to have forgotten temporarily the sports of which they 
are at other times the life and spirit. Only at the inland 
resorts, where the charms of the water are lacking, have 
these amusements suffered no neglect. 

Every harbor and bay along the seacoast is picturesque 
with its fleet of graceful yachts of all sizes and models, 
and at the more popular colonies the waters are fairly 
alive with pleasure craft. Places situated directly on the 
ocean front are not so well suited for sailing as those which 
are on some partly sheltered body of water. The Atlantic 
surf is apt to be hard upon small boats, and the pleasant 
excitement is often attended with rather too much danger. 
Long Island Sound is probably the most perfect yachting- 
ground to be met with anywhere in this vicinity. Shut 
in on the south from the roughest of the ocean storms and 
breakers, there is yet enough sea running on a windy day 
to render sailing anything but tame. The number of clubs 
which have their headquarters along its shores, and the 
many races and regattas held there yearly, prove that its 
ad vantages are thoroughly appreciated. 


A pleasant trip which I heard of recently was enjoyed 
by a party of girls, who spent a week cruising about the 
Sound in a forty-foot sloop. The group aboard consisted 
of the chaperone, five young women, the skipper, and the 


cook. The last-named was evidently a most versatile 
functionary, for he combined with his culinary duties 
those of cabin-boy and sailor as well, and seemed to give 


equal satisfaction in all. The yacht, though not very large 
for such a party, was fitted up with every possible conve- 
nience for housekeeping on a small scale, even to a chaf- 
ing-dish marked with the vessel’s name. Doubtless the 
cooking was good, but the voyagers had sea appetites, 
and would have overlooked almost any defect. 

At New Haven the party met some friends on another 
yacht, and several trips ashore were made, including visits 
to the Yale buildings and campus. On the voyage home 
pretty rough weather was experienced, but the girls de- 
clared they enjoyed every moment of it. During the time 
when they were obli to lie at anchor in the rain, a large 
awning was stretched over the deck, and not a woman in 
the party but would have scorned to go below. 


‘Barge parties,” as they are called, seem to be in great 
vogue at many places, and they afford a pleasant way in 
which to spend a summer evening. The name is slightly 
suggestive of a canal-boat, but let me hasten to explain 
to those who do not know that a barge is merely an ex- 
ceedingly long rowboat, built much like a racing shell. 
There are usually six seats for the oarsmen, each of whom 
pulls one heavy oar. Beside each man a comfortable 
chair-seat is arran for a woman, thus disposing of 
twelve of the party. In the stern is the cockswain’s place, 
and around it room for seven or eight ple, so that a 
barge party is not a small affair. Despite the weight of 
the craft it appears to pull easily, and attains a greater 
rate of speed than would be supposed possible. 


The neglect of ee care in keeping an eye always 
upon the weather while aboard a sailing vessel has caused 
many a wreck and much loss of life. Thunder-storms, 
accompanied by heavy squalls, are apt to come up sud- 
denly, but the swiftly gathering black clouds furnish at 
least a few minutes’ warning to the observant watcher. 
The safest thing to do in most cases is at once to take in 
all canvas and anchor. It is reckless and foolish to trust 
to being able to run to port in time, for the storm may 
break at any moment. Of course, if the water is too deep, 
or the anchor chain gives way, there is nothing to do but 
steer for a harbor if one is near, and try oy skilful man- 
agement of the rudder to keep the boat from shipping 
water from the heavy seas which strike her.. One com- 
forting fact is that the squalls seldom last long, though 
there will sometimes be several in an afternoon. 

It is a capital plan for women to learn the art of sail- 
ing, as many of them have recently done, but unless in a 
very small boat, I think it is dangerous for them to 
out unaccompanied by a man. They may know exactly 
what ought to be done in case of any emergency, but they 
often do not possess the strength to accomplish it. Then, 
unless they are good swimmers as well as sailors, they 
are better off ashore. If those who cannot swim only 
knew the confidence and feeling of safety which the 
ability to do so insures, they would lose no time about 
learning. 


Cyclists do not always seem to realize how much the 
durability of a bicycle depends upon the care which it re- 
ceives. By this I mean not only keeping it clean, which 
is necessary for appearance’ sake, anyway, but the using 
of some judgment as to the way in which it is ridden. 
Just as on horseback, a heavy woman, if she rides well, 
will not tire her mount so quickly as a lighter, inexperi- 
enced one, so an expert cyclist brings far less strain upon 
the machine than a careless rider whose weight may not 
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be nearly so great. If you have a rough piece of road to 
traverse, car tracks to cross, or come to any place where 
the riding is at all bad, do not rest your dead weight in the 
sacile, but rise a little and ease your machine, bearing 
harder than usual upon the pedals. Careful riding does 
not imply a slow pace. Those who make very fast time 
are often the most prudent and watchful cyciists. The 
outlook for obstacles becomes habitual, almost automatic, 
yee a while, and saves much hard wear and many a break- 
down. 


It is a rare thing to find a woman who understands how 
to use the implements which she finds in her bicycle tou l- 
bag. She is often very punctilious about carrying it with 
her on her rides, but if anything breaks down it might :.s 
well be at home for all she would be able to accomplish 
with it. Her idea is, I were. that there will probally 
be some kind person around who understands such things 


to whom she can appeal for help. But this is not always 
the case, and she might find herself in a situation where a 
little knowledge of her own would be very valuable. If 
she has no one in the family who can explain to her the 
uses Of the several tools, the information could exsily be 
Apeuia K. Bratxrrp. 


obtained at any bicycle store. 





Mr. Epovarp Remenyt!, the noted Hungarian violinist, 
although over sixty years of age, has albuted none of his 
youthful enthusiasm and industry. He dctermined over 
a year ago to devote at least four hours daily, and from 
that up to fourteen hours, for 999 consecutive days, to 
special assiduous practice and technical work on the violin. 
August. 1st was his 458th day, and he had up to that time 
not let a day pass without doing at least the amount of 
work he had set for himself. A flattering reception was 
given him last month at the Monona Lake Kesombiy (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin), where he played to an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of over five thousand people, and was compelled to 
return again and again before the immense crowd would 
release him. He is an ardent Hungarian, patriot, and loves 
to tell of his idol Kossuth; but withal claims to be an 
American of Americans, and no son of the soil is more 
eloquent than he upon the glory of the country which he 
has adopted. 

—Much of the success of President Faure as a public 
man is said to be due to jis wife. Madame Faure is do- 
mestic in her tastes, and cares comp:ratively little for so- 
ciety, but none the less she entertains charmingly, and 
with the aid of her two daugliters, Madame René Bergé 
and Mile. Lurie Faure, she has made the state receptions 
at the Elysée very different »ffairs from the dull, formal 
functions they have hitherto been. Madame Faure is an 
extremely intelligent woman, and her wit and ready repar- 
tee have become a proverb. 

—Carnations are among Miss Helen Gould’s pet flowers, 
and in her greenhouses at Lyndhurst there are reported to 
be forty-five varieties in bloom all the yeur round. One, 
a white and red striped blossom, has been named the 
‘‘Helen Gould.” Among the many other beautiful blos- 
soms produced under the care of the accomplished garden- 
er in charge orchids hold a prominent place, and it is his 
boast that he has had five hundred in bloom at once. 
Despite the array of brilliant flora] beauties always at her 
command, Miss Gould is said to prefer violets and pansies 
for herself, and a pot of flowering mignonette is always 
in her especial sitting-room or boudoir. : 

—An old custom, dating back to the time of King George 
the Second, is still preserved at the table of Queen Victo- 
ria. As each dish is brought upon the 1: ble, the name of 
the cook who prepared it is announced. This is not the 
only custom cherished by her Majesty. Although it is 
nearly a quarter-century since the death of Prince Albert, 
the boiled beef and cucumbers dear to his German palate 
are an invariable item on the dinner menu, which is fre- 
quently begun by that equally homely dish—oatmeal soup. 
Another regular course is the baron of beef, which is served 
to the performance by the band of ‘‘ The Roast Bief of 
Old England.” 

—Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt has at various times given 
several fine ambulances to the different New York hospi- 
tals. A good ambulance will cost nearly a thousand dol- 
lars, but with the springs, mattresses, and other complete 
equipments with which Mrs. Vanderbilt fits the vehicles, 
their cost is not under two thousand dollars each. 

—Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Hinsdale, Illinois, has within 
the past five years given over a million dollars to schools 
and colleges. Among his beneficiaries have been Beloit, 
Knox, Yankton, Berea, and Mount Holyoke colleges; 
Lake Forest University, and Chicago and the Presbyte- 
rian Theological seminaries. 

—By the will of the late Clarissa M. Smith, of Roches- 
ter, Oberlin College and Auburn Theological Seminary 
receive five thousand dollars each. 

—Finally, after many vicissitudes, the Poe cottage at 
Fordham has fallen into the right hands. It has been 
bought from Austin E. Ford, editor of The Freeman's 
Journal, by the New York Shakespeare Society, who will 
preserve the house in its original condition, and appoint 
a caretaker so that it may always be open to visitors. 

—Mrs. Daniel Lothrop ¢‘ Margaret Sidney”), who has 
long been prominent in connection with the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, has formed a plan for chil- 
dren's patriotic organizations to extend all over the Union, 
and to have as its object the culture in all young people 
of love of their country, knowledge of its history and in- 
terest in its citizenship. Mrs. Lothrop has begun the work 
of forming a real society in her own town of Concord, 
Massachusetts. The maximum age of sdmittance for 
girls is eighteen and for boys twenty-one, but no minimum 
age is given. 

—The late Mrs. T. De Witt Talmage was a woman of 
rare — and beauty, and much personal magnetism. 
Her death, at Dansville, New York, on August 5th, has 
saddened a wide circle of friends here and abroad. 

—Forty thousand dollars has already been subscribed 
towards the statue of Victor Hugo to be erected to his 
memory in Paris in the square at the centre of the Avenue 
Fister Hinge, near the house where he died. 





FRENCH COUNTRY-HOUSE AND 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


‘HIS dashing toilette, provided by the Maison Worth 
for a guest at a country house, is of prune or mauve 
taffeta. The corsage, posed on a chemisette of white 
ered with white lace, is open in front and back to 
the | Scalloped revers of the chemisette extend over 
f the large puffed sleeves. These sleeves are of 
taffeta, with the puff divided by a broad slash all around, 
ging into view a white puff beneath, seen between 
the meshes of the prune-colored ribbons which lace the 
two parts together. ‘The lower part of the sleeve is close 
fitting, and is wrinkled about the elbow A wide belt of 
satin of a shade to match forms a square bow in front, held 
by brilliant strass buttons of unique design. On the cor 
each side of the bust, a bow of taffeta catches the 
revers of the chemisette The draped collar is of white 
faille, with a large bow at the back. The full skirt falls 
into many godets, and is trimmed all around the foot with 
a full ruche of the taffeta notched at the edges 

The Virot capeline, of great size, is of black straw, the 
crown plain, the brim of fanciful braid. Inside the brim 
isa full pleating of black tulle. A large bow of yellow 
faille with printe | blossoms is at the front, and another in 
the back rhree black plumes are on the right side. 

A charming toilette for the sea-shore is a model by Ma 
dame Vin Paris. The corsage is a new design 
for the fresh silk waists of which many correspondents 
find themselves in need for finishing out the summer and 
beginning the It is of Scotch plaid taffe 
ta, a cream ground with crossbars of the gayest coquelicot 
or poppy red. The front droops in blouse fashion in an 
effec box-pleat. Shells of black mousseline de soie in 
fine pleats posed on the shoulders to form epaulettes 
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front pleat. They are held by bows half-way down the 
corsage. The collar and belt with its jaunty bow are of 
black satin ribbon. To complete this dress is a skirt of 
the gayest red silk crépon, made very ample, with godets 
on the sides and back. 

The large hat is of gold-yellow straw trimmed with a 
single enormous bow rising on each side. This bow is 
of poppy-red satin ribbon veiled with black mousseline de 
soie which is gathered in many little ruffles. 


MY LADY'S FAN. 


= are those who think the sword a mighty wea- 

pon, and others who declare the pen to be a mightier. 
But it is a question if there is not a mightier in my lady's 
fan 

It has not always been my lady’s fan, to be sure. It has 
been the implement of the soldier and of the priest, and is 
older than the oldest Assyrian tablets, where it is pictured 
in a half-moon shape with a handle, and is supposed to 
have been used by the priests to keep insects away from 
the altar offerings. The story told of its origin in the first 
place is rather apocryphal: the daughter of a mandarin 
of Far Cathay, suffering from the heat during the Feast 
of Lanterns, removed ber mask, contrary to all custom, 
bat waved it rapidly before her face, both to prevent rec- 
oguition and to obtain air, and presently all the ladies of 
the court were cooling themselves with their masks, and 
their enterprise and taste replaced the mask with the fan. 
Although, with no doubt at all, the first overheated sav- 
age of the wilds used a big leaf to cool herself, yet this 
Chinese fable carries the fan in recognized shape as far 
back as the time of the Pharaoh of the Bible, and ever 
since that time the fan in China has become av important 
feature of dress and custom, always then and now to be 
held on occasions of ceremony. And the same is the case 
in Japan, where it is carried as a necessary part of dress 
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under all circumstances by the fine lady, the tea-girl, the 
soldier, and the priest. The dole to the beggar is given on 
its open face. It is used in giving salutes, and even the 
juggler would be at a loss in the production of his tricks 
but for the aid of his fan. 

The fan figures in Greek plays too, and Roman ladies 
when they went abroad had a slave to carry the flabella 
when the fan was made of ostrich plumes, or the labella 
when it was a gauzy leaflet. Even in the early Christian 
Church the diaconi used fans about the altar, but their 
use in this wise seems to have been discontinued after the 
thirteenth century. If the fan had any domestic use in 
the medieval days it is not accurately known, but it ap- 
peared in the hands of women in France, introduced at 
the same time as gloves and perfumes and other luxuries 
of the sort by Catherine de’ Medici and her Italian ladies. 
From this fans have spread through every country of the 
earth, and great painters and carvers and artificers and 
jewellers have vied with each other in increasing their 
elaborate splendor till they have been made fit for gifts to 
queens and empresses who have the treasures of the world 
at command. 

Although the fan itself is always permanent, the fashion 
of it of course is always varying, and, as usual, France, 
which is the home of the most luxurious and costly fan, 
as the Orient is of the common and cheapest one, designs 
them at St.-Geneviéve, and Boirsiéve, and Corbeil-cerf, and 
other places, of ivory, mother-of-pearl, precious woods, 
and bone, the leaf, however, being made at Paris generally 
and the fan mounted there. Singular as it may appear, 
when we remember the important part they play in the 
Spanish women’s hands, fans were made in Spain, at Ma- 
drid and Malaga and Cadiz and other Spanish cities, only 
during the last hundred years or less. In China they are 
made all over the country, although Canton is an impor- 
tant place of their manufacture; while most are of palm- 
leaf and paper, others are of wondrously carved ivory and 
sandal-wood, even partially of amber and jade. ‘ans, 
too, are made in Morocco and in Tunis of braided grass 
and of thin stuffs embroidered in gold and silver thread ; 
and they are made of exquisite lace in Belgium. Simple 
little thing as it is, this standard we hold in our hand, this 
leaf we wave lightly to and fro, yet when we look up its 
history we find it Les association with church and state 
and court and home. It has been the finishing touch to 
every toilette since its use has been known; the confidant 
of every scene of pleasure, the aider and abettor in every 
phase of coquetry. 











DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS, 


} CHAPTER X. 

M*® SOUDE was startled to find a crowd of vassals 
about Miss Warrick, He had looked upon her as 

his own discovery. 

He was staring at them angrily when Louis touched 
him. ‘‘ Let us be off to Orleans to-morrow, John. There 
is nothing to keep us here.” 

a I'm ready.” 

**How well that little Northern girl dresses up to her 
character! Lace and roses. You never see her in jetty 
armor or tailor-made gowns. Her curly head and thick 
lashes make me feel as if [ must stroke her, like any other 
little furry, stupid creature.” 

* Stupid?” Soudé laughed. But he would not discuss 
her with poor Louis. He must bid her good-by, if he 
were going to Orleans in the morning. But the sight of 
that crowd of men around 
her shook his decision 
about going back to Or- 
leans in the morning. 

Not being able to come 
near her, he went to her fa 
ther, who was in a coruer 
looking over some engrav- 
ings. He found asiogular 
charm in the little man's 
prattle about epidemics 
and a vegetable diet, 
though it reached him as 
through a fog. Ha! what 
was that he was saying? 

“And if you should 
come to the North, you will 
find plenty of material for 
your pen in Philadelphia. 

Birthplace of the Nation, 
you know. We live ina 
suburban town. A shabby 
old Colonial house, but you 
will find a welcome in it.” 

“I thank you,” Soudé 

said stiffly, bowing low 
He wasamazed. Whiy had 
he been chosen out of the 
mob of dancing. brandy- 
drinking young Southern- 
ers forthisfavor? Had she 
prompted her father to— 
Did the girl really care for 
him so much? He glanced 
at her, on fire with delight 
and conceit and some other 
passion which he did not 
recognize.. 

“Dear child! As inno 
cent asa babe! But really 
—a Northern woman?” he 
thought, biting his mus 
tache. He turned again 
eagerly to the doctor. 

Heretofore he had thought 
his father’s friends, the old 
French cotton-planters ou 
the.Gulf, the finest gentle 
men in the world. But 
this little man, with his 
bristling white whiskers 
and military air, was, John 
thought, the most patrician 
figure that he had ever 
seen. He heard the doctor 
urge a dozen other Mobili 
ans with their families to 
spend next summer with 
him, and though Soudé 
secretly felt snubbed, his 
respect for him increased. 

He lent an attentive ear 
as the doctor talked of the 
engravings, handling them 
tenderly .48 a mother would 
her infant 

“Ah, how satisfactory 

these are, Mr. Soudé! Mas- 
terly linesthere! You have 
some fine collections in the 
South. In Richmond I saw 
an undoubted example of 
the early work of Vertrie 
—undoubted.” 


“I know 


NO. 


very little 
about those  black-and 
white things,” said John. 
“*A good portrait in oils, 
now—I have a friend, an 
amateur, who can knock 
you off a likeness in half 
an hour.” 

**Oh, yes!” said the doc 
tor, hastily. ‘You like 
color. You are of the age 
to like it. You live. What 
have you to do with faded 
etchings? Leave them to 
us ‘old fellows, who—do 
not live.” 

Soudé stared at him, bewildered 
suppose,” 
fine?” 

“No. I only own one good print. 
Tam a poor man, Mr. Soudé. But my love for engravings 
brings me in great pleasure. All the dealers in the cities 
know me, and when they have rare proofs to sell send me 
catalogues. Then I go to see them, and mark on the 
catalogues the ones I should buy if I had the money, It 
is very pleasant! I always keep the catalogues.” 

“Say, doc!” interrupted a young man who had been 
standing unnoticed beside him; ‘‘ show me the catalogue 
next time there is a sale, and, by gosh! you shall have the 
pick of them!” 

“Thank you, David,” said the doctor, with the flicker 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII 
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“Oh, certainly! I 
after a pause, “your own collection is very 


That is a treasure 


A STARTLED BREATH 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
of a smile. ‘‘May I make Mr. Plunkett known to you? 
One of our foremost business men in Pennsylvania.” 

The doctor a moment afterward extricate® himself from 
the crowd, aud left the young men together. 

Plunkett was a huge, shapeless lad, badly dressed by a 
London tailor in the extreme fashion. As he waddled to 
a seat, something about him suggested to John that Na- 
ture had started to make a man and left the job incom- 
plete. His neat little feet were too small for the mass 
they carried; a faint line of down struggled irresolutely 
over his wide upper lip; now and then a manly, sonorous 
tone broke into his piping treble, or a look of keen intel- 
ligence peered out of his watery eyes like crayfish from a 
pool, to disappear suddenly and leave unmeaning vacancy. 

** Hoh!” he said, nodding kindly as he looked after the 
doctor. ‘‘ The old man undervalues himself. The War- 


HAPPY, 80—HONEST.” 


ricks are poor, but what of that? 
valuable goods in the market. I say. They have had 
scholarship and gentility for generations, and I don’t rate 
them things low, sir. No,I don’t! Though of course a 
sharp-witted American with a good bank account can af- 
ford to do without them.” As he spoke he clawed com- 
placently at his flabby chin. ‘‘I for one appreciate them 
in the old doc, sir,or in any man. You take Dave Plun- 
kett’s word, there’s things of more value than money in 
the world.” 

Mr. Soudé paid no attention to him. He was watching 
his chance to penetrate the black ring of men around a 
little white figure at the other side of the room. 

‘*Some of your Southern women are infernally pretty, 
dye know,” continued Plunkett. ‘‘ Yes, I think so, 
really.” 


Money isn’t the only 
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HE HAD NEVER SEEN MILLY'’S FACE LOOK LIKE THAT, 80 


**They are grateful to you,” said Soudé, scowling at 
him. 

** A little lean, hey? Too much chalk and rouge on ’em, 
too. But they light up well, hu! hut” 

Plunkett always ended with a fat, complacent chuckle, 
which gave you the impression that he was chewing and 
gorging the subject. After a leisurely survey of the wo 
men who lighted up well, he turned, and seeing his com- 
panion’s fixed gaze, followed it. 

He gave an annoyed grunt, and his eyes suddenly had 
the watchful stare of a dog that had hidden a bone which 
he feared would be taken from him. 

They were playing a waltz. Mr. Soudé crossed the 
room. A flash of angry intelligence glinted into Plun 
kett’s eyes. ‘‘It’s Milly! I hit the bull’s-eye! He's 
going straight to her!” he said to himself. He stood in 
the way of the dancers, his 
hands thrust into his pock 
ets, staring at Milly. An- 
other man would have con 
cealed his dismay, but 
David never concealed 
anything. He pursued his 
object as a hound its pray, 

. > 
unconscious Of lookers-on 

Soudé did not ask Milly 
to dance. When she 
glanced shyly up at him, 
he had a mad impulse to 
snatch this innocent child 
to his arms and carry her 
away out of sight of the 
coarse crowd. He stam 
mered a word or two and 
stood still, looking at her 
At least he would not go 
spinning around with her 
before this miserable mob 

“It is very quiet on the 
veranda,” he said. ‘* Will 
you walk through this 
dance with me?” 

She laid her hand timid 
ly on his arm, and they 
went out. As they walked 
to and fro, on one side 
were the windows of the 
ballroom, with their flashes 
of color and light, and on 
the other the heavy night, 
with the mysterious waste 
of star-lit water quivering 
yonder on the horizon. 

David Plunkett stationed 
himself at one of the win 
dows, where he could catch 
glimpses of the two figures 
passing in the darkness 
Once the light fell full 
upon them. Pluukett drew 
a startled breath. He had 
never seen Milly's face look 
like that, so happy, so— 
honest, ‘‘ The little devil's 
telling the truth now, for 
once in her life,” thought 
David. What hold could 
this strange man have on 
her? 

‘He is coarse and dingy 
as his own mulattoes,” was 
his verdict, glancing com 
placently at his own pasty 
broad face in a mirror. 
Then he looked from the 
reflection of his bulky, 
dwarfish body to the shape- 
ly figure disappearing in 
the shadows. 

“Dave Plunkett has a 
better card than figger to 
play,” he thought, with a 
grim smile. “Let her 
have her fun out to-night. 
W hen it comes to marryin’, 
she'll tramp him down as 
if he was a spider—if he’s 
poor.” 

Meanwhile partners 
whose names were on her 
card searched wildly for 
Miss Warrick, but she was 
not to be found. David 
saw that she and Soudé 
were sitting in a hidden 
recess of the veranda. He 
caught the man’s tones in 
a long monologue. Milly 
was silent. Such an esca 
pade by the correct, con 
ventional Miss Warrick 
was equal to an outbreak 
of madness in another wo 
man. 

Was she mad? 

David's countenance 
grew more leaden in hue. ‘‘I'm not afraid,” he told him- 
self. ‘‘After all these years! All Luxborough believes 
that she will marry me when Task her. What right has 
she to fool with that man, damn ber!” 

He went to the supper-room and drank a glass of bran 
dy. but it did not warm him. His blood was like ice 

Milly was in the ballroom when he went back, chatter 
ing gayly to Mr. Soudé, her blushing, sweet face aglow 
with delight. John observed that when she saw Plunkett 
she stammered, and held her roses to her lips, looking 
over them at him with a sudden terror. But David made 
no motion to come near her, and in a few moments she 
left the room with her father. 

Soudé turned to watch David with jealous curiosity. 
He saw. that the huge lad was treated with homage by the 
Northerners. Old men bowed respectfully when he spoke 








to them, and women, when they danced or sang, glanced 
at bim for approval. 

** Who is that brute?” he asked Choteaud. 

‘* Brute indeed! But I hear that he is a suitor of Miss 
Warrick’s, and that he is worth thirty millions.” 

Soudé laughed. ‘* And what would she care for his 
thirty millions?” he said. 


CHAPTER XL 

ANNE, as she went into the ballroom that evening, had 
a sudden access of disgust at fashionable life. What a 
decorated pen it was, full of adult human beings capering 
absurdly about! Milly laughed at her wish to teach the 
freedmen or the pariahs in lodia, but Milly never had un- 
derstood her. Professor Mears recognized the immortal 
longings in her. He was a man. men bad the chance to 
make great sacrifices, to rise to — heights in life. 

The room was filled with smiling people who all knew 
each other. She stood beside her father behind a large 
table covered with engravings. 

Now, in spite of her spiritual ambitions, Anne, since she 
was a baby, bad expected to be crowned some time a queen 
of love and beauty. What if she were homely and awk- 
ward? Some time, somehow, there would come for her a 
sunburst of triumph when all the world would wonder. 
She liked to fancy crowds of lovers abashed before her, 
and she turning cape away. 

It might be to-night— 

The violins played a waltz. 
out by eager partners. 

“ Nobody is going to ask me to dance!” 


The other girls were led 


Her heart gave great throbs, her face burned. She fan- ° 


cied that the Southern girls, for whom her heart had ached 
with sympathy just now, glanced at her with an amazing 
pity in their eyes, as she stood fumbling the prints. Anne 
caught fragments of theircouversation with their partuers. 
How insipid it was! 

“Tam not stupid! Iam a clever woman!” she thought, 
indignantly “I know more than most of these men. 
Why do they neglect me? Am I so hideous?” glancing 
in a mirror at the dark, eager face. She tried to drag up 
Epictetus to comfort her 

‘*What matters anything that can happen to me if my 
soul is above it?” 

But ler soul just now would have none of Epictetus. 
She looked at her sister surrounded by a crowd of men. 
She nodded gayly to Anne, who smiled bravely back, 
Thank Heaven, Milly was not neglected! 

* Why are you not dancing, my dear?” said the doctor. 
** Young blood should be young.” 

** This child's blood is young.” It was Professor Mears 
who spoke, smiling kindly down on her. 

Anne grew red, guiltily. If this wisest of men knew 
that she was wretched because nobody had asked her to 
dance! She knew that he had been born heir to a life of 
luxury and ease, and had chosen to spend it in hard labor 
for others. She burned with contempt of herself. But 
high purposes nauseated her to-night. Professor Mears, 
his mouth a litle open, was standing, his pale, vacant eyes 
fixed upon her sad, pleading face. The thought came to 
him again—what a companion would this sensitive crea- 
ture be to him when he was fagged to death by bureaux 
of charities! 

Brooke Calhoun saw some such meaning in his foggy 
gaze. He suddenly crossed the room. ‘ Will you come 
out to supper with me, Anne?” he asked abruptly, offer- 


ing his arm. 

Aune took it, her eyes sparkling. ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed!” 
she said. Then the recollection that this man was obnox- 
ious to her put her joy to flight. No doubt he came be- 
cause he pitied ber: he had seen that no girl in the room 
was 80 neglected as she. 

‘**Have you met any of these lovely Southern girls?’ 
she asked, hesitating. 

“I don’t wish to meet anybody but you,” he said, sim- 
ply. ‘* Will you have oysters?” 

He did pity her; he had seen how she was ignored by 
the men—had noted angrily her dingy gown and crooked 
collar. ‘ Poor little girl! I wish her mother were here!” 
he thought, with a tug at his heart. 

He found a table in a corner and placed her beside it, 
brought a foot stool and shaw! to keep away the draught. 
Then he heaped her plate, and, sitting opposite, watched 
her eomhentedly. The honest fellow liked to feed any 
creature that he loved. And this was his lite playfellow 
—his own, for a minute, for the first time in many years. 

Anne was warm and happy. She had not known that 
she was 80 hungry. She had never been so taken care of 
—like a helpless little queen 

Brooke told a great many funny stories, at which they 
both laughed till the tears came, and then they discussed 
certain dogs and horses dear to them both years ago. 
High purposes, pariahs, and Epictetus all retreated out of 
sight. She forgot that this man had sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. This was Brooke, her old comrade 
again—Brooke. 

But he was not eating anything, she saw anxiously. 
Aud the drive would be long into town. She sprinkled 
salt on his oysters and herself put the sugar into his cof- 
fee, and as she reached forward to give the cup to him, it 
flashed upon her how homelike was the little table, with 
its cups for two; she looked up, red and trembliug, and 
met Brooke's laughing eyes. 

In old times they had an odd habit of thinking togeth- 
er. She began to talk incoherently of Professor Mears’s 
great schemes. Brooke did not seem to listen. His eyes 
shone, looking at something which she did not sce. It 
was the litle breakfast-room at the farm, with the fire 
crackling and the sun shining in at the windows and the 
little tale laid—for two. 

Could it ever be? Was it possible? Why was it not 
possible? He avswered hér vaguely, scarcely knowing 
what she said 

“ A wise man? 
80 much.” 

“I wonder,” said Anne, moving restlessly under his 
steady gaze, ‘‘why he never married? A woman who 
coukl throw herself into his work would be of great use 
in the world.” 

** Use?” Brooke laughed. “If I were Professor Mears 
I would not marry a woman to be a charitable agent, 
She should be jusi—imy wife.” 

It was the commouplace idea of a commonplace man; 
the kind of idea which Anne always trampled under foot 
with flerce contempt. But now rose y, pale 


Oh, yes! Young, too, to have achieved 
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and breathless. Brooke had not looked at her; yet it 
seemed, when he spoke, as if he had taken her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

He led her out into the corridor, He did not know 
what he was doing nor where he was going; but he felt 
that of all his warm, comfortable life, this was the mo- 
ment most keen with happiness. He was with 
the thought of the old fields and the old house at home— 
the pleasant centre of this pleasant world. If he could 
seize her and put her into it for iife! Had the good God 
any such wonderful thing as that in keeping for him? 

The new delirious thrill of passion which shook him 
was, it is true, mixed with thoughts of the house and 
corn-fields and cows, but Anne did not know that, which 
was perhaps as well. 

He halted beside a window, poring hungrily over her 
face in the moonlight. 

ca iy little comrade, you were gone from me so long !” 
he said. ‘‘It has been lonely.” 

“You could not have missed me,” she faltered. 
had zoer brother and your work.” 

“Yes, of course. 1 have been very happy with Ned 
and the farm. I’m afraid,” looking at ber anxiously, 
** that you don’t appreciate Ned?” 

**Oh, thoroughly!” said Anne, with a short laugh. 

“If you don’t like bim it is because you don’t under- 
siand him. I hope.I can make you know him some day, 


“You 


He did not finish the sentence. 

‘I think,” said Anne, trying to speak carelessly, “I 
understand Edward—and you.’ 

‘Perhaps so. Your intuitions were keen, even as a 
child. You were appallingly clever. I have always been 
afraid that you would outgrow me, do you know?” His 
dark face burned; he leaned over her. ‘‘ In all the years 
that you were gone I used to wonder whciher, when you 
came back, you would give me again—” 

She drew back, looking around to escape. If she could 
fly and hide somewhere! She trembled with dread. Yet 
she did not move an inch. What was it he asked her to 
give? What? 

Her eyes, her whole life, hung upon his lips. She could 
not breathe, waiting for him to speak. She saw, far off 
in the bay, a white sail flicker up out of the mist and 
slowly disappear; but still there was silence. 

Until an hour ago Calhoun had never known what it 
was he wanted from this woman. But he knew now. 
He bad needed it when he was a boy—when he was a 
man. Bare and poor enough life had been without it. 

It was coming now! She would give it to him. He 
saw it in her eyes. He would take her to the dear old 
farm—he would be her drudge—her slave. 

The honest fellow choked when he tried to speak, the 
water stood in his eyes. 

** Anne,” he said, laughing hoarsely, ‘‘ you see. 
as blundering and slow as ever.” 

‘**Calhoun!” called a voice behind him. ‘‘ Ah, bere you 
are!” David Plunkett came down the corridor. ‘‘ Here 
is a telegram which has just been sent out from town for 
you. No bed news,I hope? Open it,mau! From New 
Urleans—Ned, probably.” 

David, who always had a childish curiosity about the 
affairs of others, watched Brooke keenly as he read the 


I am 


despatch. 
‘“Whatisit? Is he dead?’ 
“No. He—needs me. I must go to him at once. If 


there is a train to-night—” 

His eyes were fixed on Anne as he led her back to the 
ballroom. She was not deceived by his mechanical an- 
swer. He had hada blow. It had struck hard and deep. 
** Deeper than any thought of me,” she thought, bitterly, 
as she hurried to her father. 

Brooke stood motionless a moment, looking steadily at 
her. Beneath his trouble he was in a dull rage with him- 
self. He was so paltering and slow! He had always 
been slow. It was unstable, feather-headed Ned, after all, 
who bad always made his life; pushed him here and there 
—as now. He turned, without a word of farewell, and 
left the house. Plunkett followed him. 

**Is Edward dead, Calhoun?” he said. 

Brooke handed him the despatch. David mumbled it 
over, half aloud: 

“I have broken my promise. Ihave ruined you. To- 
night endé all.” 


He folded the yellow slip carefully and gave it back. 

‘*Been gambling, el?” 

**I don’t know. What does that matter? 
suicide.” 

‘Stuff! Threatened men live long, especially when 
they threaten themselves. But you must go to him, or 
he’|l make himself the talk of New Orleans somehow. 
There is no train to-night, but my car is here. I'll send 
you down by special. Nota word! Easiest thing in the 
world. Brace up, Calhoun.” 

* I’ve neglected the boy lately. 
larly—” 

** More likely you've been too indulgent. 
low fellow,and he needs a tight rein. 
I'll drive you in.” 

Brooke had a vague comfort in the presence of the 
shrewd, huge lad, who, whenever be saw mau or beast in 
trouble, was the kindest of human beings, though he 
usually drove the victim mad with fuss and dogmatism. 

They bowled along the wide shell road without speak- 
ing. 
** Ned's a sheer idiot as regards money,” Plunkett said 
at last. ‘‘1 would not lend him a dollar. But if you 
need any, Brooke, telegraph me. I'll see you through the 
scrape. ‘“‘ And,” he added in a louder voice, cracking the 
whip pompously, ‘I'll not charge one darned cent of in- 
terest,either. Heh? What d’ye say?” 

‘I shall not need it. I have property to cover Ned's 
losses. But I'll not forget that you offered it, Dave.” 

Special trains do not take the road at a moment’s 
notice. Hours passed while Plunkett gave orders and 
Brooke paced up and down the platform at the station. 

Doctor Warrick and John Soudé came to him, but he 
scarcely understood what they said. 

“TI hear that your brother is ill or in trouble?” Soudé 
asked, anxiously. ‘Is be in New Orleans? Has he left 
the Réve des Eaux?” 

“Yes. I suspect that he has incurred heavy debts in 
the city.” 


He means 


I've not writien regu- 


Ned’s a shal- 
Here’s my trap. 
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“Oh, is that all? He was playing . That was 
why my father urged him to go to the plantation. All 


fair and among gentlemen, you know, but our men play 
better than Edward.” 
Bia, am going to satisfy them,” replied Calhoun, irrita 


y. 

“Of course,” said Soudé, smiling. ‘‘One can give a 
cursed tradesman the go-by, but debts of honor must be 
paid, more’s the ort 

Doctor Warrick drew Brooke aside and excitedly press- 
ed into his band a hundred-dollar bill. “Take it, my 
dear boy. I wish I had more,” be whispered. ‘‘I can 
borrow from Mears until I reach home. They cannot 
have fleeced the poor lad of more than that.” 

Brooke thrust it back. ‘‘No, no! It isn’t money—if 
I find him alive—” he gasped. 

Plunkett, the next moment, hurried him into the car, 
and waved good-by while the train steamed down the 
trac 


k. 

“If he finds him alive?” stammered the doctor, staring 
after the vanishing car. ‘‘ Has r Edward been driven 
to despair? Do you think he will attempt his life?” 

** No such good luck!” replied David, promptly. ‘‘Go 
home, sir, and to bed in peace. Ned Calhoun will devil 
his brother until he is gray. That sort live long.” 

Mr. Soudé offered iis arm to the doctor, and led him 
homeward with the most reverent deference. He tvo 
took a consolatory view of the situation. 

“I cannot imagine,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ that any ration- 
al man would end his life because he could not pay his 
debts; and Edward Calhoun impressed me as a most ra- 
tional and practical man.” 

Meanwhile Brooke was whirled along through the gath- 
ering darkness. 

The chance that he would find his brother dead had 
stunned him at first. But when he had time to think, 
this chance, even to Brooke, seemed improbable. Ned 
was one of those men who delight to dance the skeletons 
in their lives daily before their friends, and he had threat- 
ened suicide ever since his first whipping at school. 

‘I'm not really afraid of that,” Brooke said, half aloud, 
glancing miserably around the empty car. ** But—ruin?’” 

There was, in fact, but one way to pay the debts in New 
Orleans. 

“The farm must go; the farm must go.” He said this 
over a dozen times, trying to make himself understand it. 
He got up, and walked —— up and down the car. 

‘*The farm must go. After that, Ned and I must de- 
pend on my labor from day to day.” 

Hitherto, Brooke had believed ip a brilliant future al- 
ways at band for his brother—fame, foriune. To-night, 
this fond dream had vanished like a wrack of cloud. Le 
saw Ned as he was, a dead weight, to be lifted and carried 
to the end—or to be left to perish by the road. 

He walked up and down, up and down, looking at the 
ugly facts steadily. Brooke had no sickly love of mar- 
tyrdom., If he could win that dear child yonder, and 
take her to the old house which was almost as deay to bim 
as she, no man on God's earth would be more content. 

It would only burt himself if he gave her up. She had 
but a childish friendship for him. Professor Mears was 
more of acompanion for her. He stopped for a moment, 
and then fell again into his slow walk. 

No, he could not dv both. He could not put the burden 
of Ned’s life on any woman's shoulders. 

He sat down, wiping the cold sweat from his face. ‘It 
must be Ned and I alone,” he said, with a long breath. 
**There will be no place for any other comrade.” ‘ 


When the train rolled into the station at New Orleans, 
a lank figure rushed up to it, and a pale unshaven face 
was thrust into the windows. 

“Thank God, you have come!” Edward cried, wring- 
ing his hands. ‘‘ Twice I have had the muzzle of this 
pistol on my forehead, but I could not die without your 
forgiveness.” 

**Give me the pistol now, Ned.” Brooke uncocked it 
and drop it into his pocket. They walked out of the 
station, Edward glancing wildly from side to side, and 
muttering that there were ‘‘ other ways—other ways.” 

**How fat and composed you look!” he broke out pres- 
ently, savagely. ‘‘The same complacent smile you bad 
at home, while I’ve been in hell—hell!” 

** We'll try and brings things straight now, Ned,” said 
Brooke, quietly. ‘It doesn’t matter how either of us 
look. here is your room? We must go somewhere to 
talk over this matter.” 

** You're in a devilish hurry to look into my shortcom- 
ings,” said Edward, with a bitter laugh. ‘* One thing you 
must understand. These men must be paid. They are 

entlemen. 1 want no sanctimonious caut either—or try- 
ng to dodge a gambling debt. You must lend me plent 
of money. You needn't be afraid. I'll pay you.” His 
voice rose to a shrill shriek. 

They were crossing Canal Street. The fruiterers, ar- 
ranging their baskets on the banquette, stopped to lis- 


ten. 

“ They shall be paid. Come on.” 

“How will you raise the money?” 

**I will sell the farm.” 

“Thank God for that! I hate that old house, and the 
cursed cows and pigs.” In a few minutes he said: ‘‘ For- 

ive me, Brooke. Tinew you like the place. Morigage 
it. I'll pay you the money to redeem it as soon as 
to work. One picture will buy a dozen such farms.” 

He walked a few paces and stopped again. 
no money since Tuesday,” he stammere:. 
If I had some food, I should not be so nearly mad.” 

“Hungry! Great heavens! Come, boy, come!” But 
when Brooke with a shocked face dragged Lim toward a 
café, Ned hesitated. 

‘Madame Eugénie’s is just around the corner,” he said. 
“You really ought to-taste her crab patés. This way, 
Brooke.” 

When they were seated at a dainty table,a pot of flow- 
ers in the centre,the French waiter bowing, menu in hand, 
Ned flirted his napkin open, with a sudden beaming 
smile. 

“That place you were plunging into was 1 enough. 
But I do like sparkling glass and roses, and all this sort 
of thing. It’s weak, I = but I can’t help it.” 

** No,” suid Brooke. ‘‘ You'can’t help it. 1t was born 
in you. I understand.” 

ud he too smiled. 
(To ue continven,) 
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PRETTY WOMEN. 


EN are forever talking about pretty women, as if 
prettiness were the sole thing that could make the 
sex endurable. As their talk is not confined to age, race, 
or condition, it might be supposed to be the voice of na- 
ture, though it is really the voice of misunderstanding. 
If men were =“ drawn to women by their prettiness, as 
they would put it, most of us would live and die in celib- 
acy; for, gallantry aside, feminine comeliness or 
looks are the exception, not the rule. And, as everybody 
knows, celibacy is not a vice of our kind. 

But, with all man’s prattle, does he mean what he says? 
Does he think so very much of woman’s appearance, and 
so very little of her mind, her heart, her character, her 
manners? Is she, to him, all external, and nothing inter 
nal? The very idea is preposterous. Probably no man 
can tell just what it is in or about a woman that first al- 
lures him; that makes a distinct impression; that singles 
her out from all his acquaintances; that prompts him to 
believe her his counterpart. What we name love beguiles 
us in a hundred ways; plays sad tricks with our imagina- 
tion; robs us of our reason for the time. We cannot see 
clearly; all outward objects are transformed. We may 
fancy the woman who appeals to us so mysteriously to 
be beautiful, though she be plainness itself. A glamour 
is on our eyes, a bewitchment in our brain. In a similar 
way we may regard women in general as fair, as attrac- 
tive, as pretty, our liking for them being diluted into a 
sort of vague-sexual admiration. We instinctively feel 
drawn to them—it is nature’s law—and we do not know 


‘ how to define the drawing or its source. So we ascribe 


it to their prettiness, when prettiness often is not at all 
the cause, nor even the sign thereof. 

This ascription is not confined to America, or to the 
English-speaking people. It belongs to civilization. We 
hear it translated in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, and always hear it loosely and inaccurate- 
ly applied. Those nations as well as ourselves signify by 
prettiness, by outward appearance, certain qualities that 
are interesting, winning, that appeal to our sensibilities or 
sympathies. It would be very inconvenient, and would 
require time, even if it were possible, to present the com- 
bination of properties or the special traits in one or more 
women that would please us, or arrest and fix our atten- 
tion. Therefore, without thought, without consciousness 
of self-misrepresentation, we declare that we are more 
concerned with the faces aud figures of the other sex 
than with any and all of their possessions. Inferentially 
we concede that no woman without some strong claim to 

rsonal beauty could impress us in the least. We have 

n jabbering indefinitely in regard to pretty women 
and the spell they work upon us, when the simple fact is 
that no part of the spell depends, necessarily, on their 
person. 

Good looks certainly do not repel us; on the contrary 
they invite us, because we believe they indicate divers ex- 
cellences held in reserve. They may not so indicate, how- 
ever; indeed, they rarely do. But whether they do or not 
is of small consequence to the average man, who, while 
he thinks that he is won by comeliness, color, contour, is 
often won in spite of these. But his thought and its con- 
stant utterance mislead him, and the bulk of women also, 
to the conclusion that their appearance is immeasurably 
more important than their actuality, and in a connubial 
sense decides their fate. It may be on this account that 
the mass of women are so absorbed in dress and garniture, 
and so negligent emo on of what lies beyond the 
reach of sense. They are slowly recovering from this de- 
lusion and illusion; and it is no wonder that their recov- 
ery is slow when we still keep up the old chatter, which 
has never had the slightest basis of truth. 

Pretty women, pretty women, preity women! Ever- 
lastingly, unceasingly, unvaryingly the same phrase, the 
same tone, the same note, the ages through and the world 
over. Are pretty women so very few, or so very many? 
Are they remarkable for their scarcity, or remarkable for 
their commonness?. They who have calm heads and cool 
hearts, who dwell in a critical atmosphere, self-generated, 
who neither rant nor rave, who are not always discover- 
ing goddesses in every company, are prone to the opinion 
that nature distributes physical charms in a niggardly 
manner, that beauty is prominently lacking in the human 
kind. These so weary of the iterationabout pretty women, 
pretty women, as to wish, sometimes, that not more than 
one woman in a thousand were really pretty; and in their 
weariness they think that their wish is gratified. Who is 
pretty, and who is not? is a question that never can be 
settled. There is no absolute standard. Fixed rules 
exist not. Each man’s judgment is, for him, supreme. 
She who is hideous to one may be enchanting to another; 
angels and witches frequently occupy the same body. 
Beauty depends not on the owner, but on the perceiver. 
It is far more objective than subjective. The woman 
who’ pleases a man, who attracts him, in whom he de- 
lights, is pretty to his eyes, however plain to the multi- 
tude. Hence, in a sense, the world is full of pretty wo- 
men; for somebody is fond of every one of them, and sees 
her in the best, most favorable light. She may not be 
beautiful, positively, even to him; she may not seem to 
have many handsome features; but she cannot be posi- 
tively plain; she must be at least good-looking to his par- 
tial vision; for, fortunately, such is the decree of affec- 
tion, the canon of sympathy. 

This is a personal view, and does not apply to the main 
question. The current idea remains that women are usu- 
ally accepted by and acceptable to men because they are 
attractive in looks, though the very reverse is known to be 
true. Philosophic bachelors often marvel why so many 
women have secured husbands, when they can make no 
pretense to natural favor, thus sustaining the prevalent 
theory on the subject. If they were themselves married, 


- if they had any understanding how mysteriously and un- 


expectedly marriuge may be effected, they would not 
countenance the notion that the color of a woman's eyes 
or the shape of her nose had anything to do with it. The 
sexes mate by agencies unknown and enigmatic, even to 
the mated. Where is he or she who can tell why they 
were caught in the hymeneal net? All they can surely 
say is that they suddenly realized that they two had be- 
come one. This sounds romantic; but, very frequently, 
it is the sober, prosaic fact. Nothing is more uncertain 
than celibacy, except wedlock; noth more uncertain 
than wedlock, except celibacy. The chief cause that con- 
tributes to union is a strange affinity, which no one com- 
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prehends, which seems to have no source of being, to offer 
bo opportunity for conjecture. 

All the talk about pretty women is meaningless and a 
sham. That men are drawn to women, as women are to 
men, is one of the first things that we all learn from within. 
Old as time, the fact is always fresh to every generation. 
But that woman’s particular appearance constitutes any 
part of the phenomenon is absurd. If she be not de- 
formed or insane, she is well enough, and will achieve her 
incantation, whatever it be. Apart from any and all 
serious relation to her, the circumstance that she is fair or 
durk, short or tall, thin or plump, blue-eyed or black, 
makes not a whit of difference to us. We like or dislike 
her independently of her looks. We may think of these 
in the beginning; but, if we incline to her, we forget all 
about them, and caunot remember what we thought of 
them at first. 

A woman, unless in her school days, never prates of 
handsome men. No more should we of pretty women, 
whose prettiness never counts after casual acquaintance is 
over. It is mere man and woman, outside of accidents of 
externality, that grow into friends, or lovers, or com. 
panions for life, as circumstances may direct, all under 
nature’s invisible, inscrutable — 
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COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
SALADS. 


ETTUCE, cresses, parsley, etc., are always used in. 

salads; if not in their composition, they are used to 
garnish the dish, and, of course, should be as crisp as pos- 
sible. Salad greens should be kept on ice, so that they 
will retain their freshness. 

Before making the salad the greens should be picked 
and placed in cold water until ready to use, when they 
should be thoroughly dried and placed in the dish. 

American Salad.—Wash and pick 1 quart mixed salad; 
let drain, dry with a cloth. Cut very fine, and place in a 
dish, making a hollow inthe centre. To 2 eggs add 1 tea- 
spoonful of made mustard and salt; beat well, and add 
half a cup of oil and the same quantity of vinegar. Stir 
in half a cup of cream; pour the sauce over the salad. 
Cut two en # in thin slices, lay them around the salad, 
and garnish with beet. Bone 6 sardines and cut them 
lengthwise; take each half and roll up in a strip of let- 
tuce, and stand them in the centre of the salad. 

Anchovy Salad.—Remove the bones, heads, and tails of 
6 anchovies. Wash 2 heads of iettuce, cut them small, and 
place on a dish. Add 6 button onions chopped finely, 
parsley, sliced lemon, and anchovies. Pour over the juice 
of a lemon mixed with a table-spoouful of oil. 

Crab Salad.—Boil 25 hard-shell crabs for about arenty 
or twenty-five minutes. When cool remove the top shell 
and tail; quarter the remainder, and pick out the meat 
carefully with a fork. The large claws should not be 
overlooked, nor the fat which adheres to the shell. Cut 
up an amount of celery, equal in bulk to the crab meat; 
mix both together with a plain salad dressing. Put in a 
salad-bowl, and mask with a mayonnaise dressing; garnish 
with crab claws; shrimps, and hard-boiled eggs. 

Cod Salad.—Soak the cod over night. Boil separatel 
potatoes, carrots, and onions; chop fine, and add to the 4 
which has been previously cooked and shredded. Make a 
dressing of 1 beaten egg, chopped parsley, fresh marjoram, 
oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper to taste. Pour the dressin 
over the salad and garnish with rounds of hard - boiled 
egg. 

yo Salad.—Cut up a pint of cold boiled potatoes. 

Take equal quantities of cabbage, cucumber pickles, and 
canned salmon sufficient to make, after chopping, a pint 
in all. Chop the cabbage and pickles together very fine. 
Remove all bits of bone and skin from the salmon, and 
pick into pieces. Mix together with the yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, salt, and half a teaspoonful of dry mustard, 2 
table-spoonfuls of oil, and 4 of vinegar; when smooth stir 
into the cabbage and cucumber, then stir in the potatoes 
and fish, and serve. 

Salmon Salad (2).—Chop 8 cold boiled potatoes and mix 
with 1 can of salmon; rub smooth the yolks of 3 hard- 
boiled eggs; season to taste with mustard, pepper, and 
salt; add 2 table-spoonfuls of cream and 4 of vinegar. 
Pour over the fish and potatoes. 

Salmon Salad (3).—Place in a salad-bow! 6 stalks of cel- 
ery, sliced, and 1 pound of canned salmon ; arrange neat- 
ly; add mayonnaise dressing, and garvish with parsley 
and rounds of hard-boiled eggs. 

Salmon Salad (4).—Take cold salmon cut into squares; 
dress in a dome in the centre of the dish, mask with a 
mayonnaise dressing, sprinkle whole capers over it, and 
encircle the base with rounds of hard-boiled eggs, and 
around this wreathe lettuce leaves. 

Sardine Salad.—Take 8 heads of lettuce, 1 box sardines, 
1 egg, half a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of mustard, 
seasoning, a little roux, 1 table-spoonful of vinegar, 1 tea- 
spoonful of anchovy paste,a pinch of sugar, and a boiled 
potato. Put the milk and seasoning in a pan with enough 
roux to make a thick sauce; let cool, and add to it the vin- 
egar, mustard, anchovy paste, and half the oil of the sar- 
dines; mix well and keep in a very cold place. Wash and 
dry the lettuce, place on a dish, and press together with 
the hands, and add the potato, cut small; pour the sauce 
over it; lay the sardines on this, and ornament with the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs passed through a sieve, and the 
whites chopped fine; finish with rings and diamonds of 
beets 


Sardine Salad (2).—Take 6 sardines, remove the skin 
and bone, and pour lemon juice over them. Place in a 
sulad-bow! with a crisp head of lettuce; chop up 2 hard- 
boiled eggs, add to the fish, and serve with a plain dress- 
in 


Taeef Salad.—Cut into pieces an inch in length half a 
pound of cold meat ; take 2 heads of lettuce and wipe on 
a smooth cloth ; place them in a salad-bowl; add the beef. 
Chop up a sweet Spanish pepper and add to the salad. 
Prepare a plain dressing, pour it over the salad, and mix 

ently. 

. Italian Chicken Salad.—Make a dressing of the yolks of 
8 hard-boiled eggs pounded fine, equal quantities of mus- 
tard and paprika, a pinch of pepe ges sugar, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of oil, 2 table-spoonfuls of vinegar. Simmer 
over the fire, but do not allow to boil. Take the white 
meat of two chickens, and separate into flakes ; pile it in 
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the middle of a dish, and pour the dressing over it. Cut 
up 2 heads of lettuce, arrange around the chicken. 
On top of the lettuce place the whites of the eggs, cut into 
rings, and lay so as to form a chain. 

it Salad.—Cut up the meat of two roast rabbits; 
place in a bowl and cover with a plain dressing ; add a 
teaspoonful of minced salad herbs, and let for four 
hours. Put in a salad-bow! 3 heads of lettuce ; drain the 
meat and add to the lettuce. Put into a plate 1 teaspoon- 
ful of French mustard; thin with 1 table-spoonful of the 
dressing taken from the meat, and atid slowly to this 1 
pint of mayounaise dressing, and pour over the salad. 

Russian Salad.—Chop and mix carefully together 2 oz. 
of roast chicken, and the same quantity of ham, beef 
tongue, beef, and mutton, 4 trufflés, 12 anchovies, 3 stalks 
of celery, 2 heads of lettuce. Mix with 8 table-spoonfuls 
of sauce tartare, and serve. 

de Veau.—Take some cold veal, mince, and soak 
in oil and vinegar for two hours. Put into a bow) with 1 
teaspoonful of mustard and 2 teaspoonfuls of pounded an- 
chovies ; add some oil, vinegar, chopped parsley, chopped 
pickles, and whole capers, pour over the veal and serve. 

Salpicon de Carne.—Cut equal portions of cold meat and 
co'd boiled potatoes into half-inch cubes; mix well, and 
dress with plain salad dressing, adding chopped parsley 
and fresh marjoram. Over this place rounds of onions 
— have been previously soaked in vinegar for two 

ours, 

Salpicon de Carne (2).—Cut cold meat into half-inch 
cubes; boil and chop an onion and add to it the meat. To 
this add olives, f poe! prea and parsley. Dress with 
a plain salad dressing and serve. 

ipicon de Guatitas.—This is made in the same manncr 
as the preceding receipt, using tripe instead of the meat. 

Asparagus —iieela 1 can of asparagus tips; throw 
into cold water; drain again immediately, and wipe dry. 
Put into a salad-bow], and pour over it French dressing. 

Beet Salad.—Choose 6 large beets; bake them in a slow 
oven; peel and cut into small squares. Peel and cut into 
rounds 6 button onions, pour boiling water over them, 
and allow to stand for ten minutes. ‘Throw off the wa- 
ter and repeat. Mix in a salad-bow! with the beets and 
chopped parsley. Pour French dressing over it and serve. 

Beet Salad (2),—Cut into thin slices 4 small beets; boil 
2 white onions, eut fine; add to the beets, and serve with 
a mayonnaise dressing. 

Bread Salad.—Cut into pieces about half an inch square 
a stale loaf of bread, chop equal parts of cold boiled pota- 
toes, tomatoes, and cucumbers; season with a little grated 
onion, 1 table-spoonful of oil, the juice of 2 lemons, pep- 

er and salt, and chopped vee mix with the bread; 
et stand for a quarter of an hour before serving. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Mus. E. R. M.—Get black crépon in preference to Henrietta cloth for 
a dress for October. Line it with cotton taffeta and trim it with 
narrow rows of Fay led jet galloon. Have a round waist with a wide 
box-pleat down the front aud back, and have a stock-collar and belt of 
black satin, Trim with a wide collarette extending out on large-topped 
sleeves and bordered with jet galloon. Make a full skirt with curved 
pleats in the back. Have a rt circular cape made of the crépon 
and trimmed around the shoulders with jet, the collar being a ruche of 
black satin ribbon, A emall black hat with the roses you like and 
short curled ostrich tips will be suitable. But you wil! do better to 
wait until the autamn millinery is described in the Bazar before you 
make your selection. 

M. L. F.—Mrs. Betsy Ross was the maker of the first American flag, 
but not the designer. The flag was com by a committee of the 
Continental Congress of 1777, and a drawing was given to Mrs, Ross to 
make one by. 

A Crry Scusoriner.—It should be, “the money lies idle.” Lay and 
lie are words of different meaning, which are often confounded be- 
cause one of the teuses of lie happens to be lay. A dictionary will 
make fhe distinction clear to you. Swinton'’s grammar is one of the 
mort popular in ase. 

t.wavuker.—An only daughter should have her card engraved 
“Miss Jones” Send for a copy of Harren’s Weexty for Rebruary 
24, 1894, for an account of some of the most celebrated St. Bernard 
dogs in the country. 

A Svusceimer.—See the three articles entitled “ Patriotic Sister- 
hoods” in Bazan Nos. 4, 6, and 10 of this volame, which give full in- 
formation in regard to the Societies of Colonial Dames and Daugliters 
of the Revolution, their aims, inethods, membership requirements, etc. 

/~ _pmalins Perel ve in four syllables, with the accent on the 
second. 

A Svssorisen —The medals and diplomas awarded by the Colum- 
biun Expovition have not yet been awarded, becanee they are stil) in- 
complete, ‘The blame for the delay is laid upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

N. W. C.—In regard to bicycle dress see the articles in Nos. 15 and 
28 in Inst year’s Bazan, the pattern in’ Bazar No. 22 of thia volume, 
the article “ Dress for Out-ioor Sport” in Baza No. 28, and articles 
under New York Fashious in recent numbers, 

“Town anp Urry.” An evening wrap, both useful and economi- 
cal, that may be worn in the street cars, or to walk in, @vering the 
dress entirely,” may be made of camel’s-hair or of ladies’ cloth of light 
quality. Gray, the dark red called maroon, or else dark blue, will be 
suitable colors 10 choose from. Have the back fitted easily by side 
forms with great. fulness below the waist, and let the fronts fall 
straight, each being folded in a wide box-pleat from the neck down 
below the belt. It should be long enough to cover the dress beneath. 
Line with wool wadding, which is soft and warm, aud some preity 
changeable or plaid taffeta. Huve immense bishop sleeves or else huge 
gigots. Let the fronts be buttoned on a flap just out of sight. By 
way of ornament have a collet or shoulder-cape just hing out on 
the big sleeves. Cut the edges in equares und bind with fur. Have 
a high | collar with pleated chiffon inside. 

H. C. N.—If the bride at a quiet noon wedding is going away almost 
at once on her wedding journey she should wear a cloth dress, but if 
she remains at home the silk gown is preferable. Heavy crépons, or 
clee gray cloth with smooth face, called ladies’ cloih, will be suitable for 
Oc! . Have the skirt made like those now worn, the waist with a 
short basque, double-breasted and very full in the back. Use chame- 
leon silk and iridescent spangled galloon for trimming. Pretty nodels 
for silk dresses ure given in recent numbers of the Bazar. For Bulla- 
ble wedding refreshments see “ Answers” in Bazar No. 89. 

Sr. Lovis.—Present advices from Paris declare that wide skirts well 
stiffened will be worn next season. It is, however, still early to speak 
with certainty. As you do not say what material you intend using it 
is difficult to advise you. The short basqne with full t pleats, and 
= ~~ - aoe — as shoulders to the end, are being 
made up for nw suits for the early autum 
will remain it favor for slender figures. of = eee 

“ 'weive Years Sonsonrper,”— dark blue wash sil 
little girl of five years will look well with » high wais ott, 
shirred in tucks around the neck, and drawn down straight in the back. 
Of course it hooks in the back, and is made over a fitted lining of 
sateen. The sleeves are mutton-leg 
wrist. The full straight skirt just covers the knees. Make your black 
Henrietta cloth with a round waist, having a wide double box-pleat 
down the middie of the back. Have a reversed box-p 
open front with two rows of small flat gilt buttons on the bust, and let 
it open pat tucked b> of some gay chi k, pink with biue, 
or rose with green. Have square of the goods par- 
rowly edged with spangies. The fen. should be of silk 
with Paquin = of white batiste and narrow yellow edging. Have 
m and a fall godeted skirt. 











FASHIONS IN FOOT 
GEAR IN JAPAN. 
QOME book of travels that 
i) came to my boyhood’s home 
gave me my first acquaintance 
with the Japanese shoe What 
the book was I have long since 
forgotten, but | remember a pic- 
ture of a Japanese farmer in his 
straw rain-coat walkifig on high 
wooden shoes. They seemed to 
me as good as a pair of stilts, 
ind I went to work to make a 
pair With some nailf and 
pieces of pine board | soon pro 
duced something that looked 
like the picture But the foot 
in the picture was turned so that 
I could not see the thong pass- 
ing between the toes, and no 
umount of study of my pattern 
gave me any hint of the way 
the shoes were fastened on. 
Boyish ingenuity, ‘however, 
combived Oriental and Occi 
dental ideas, and my wooden 
shoes were fastened by strings 
ver the ankle and toe, like my 
skates. Of course I wore them 

over my boots 

An American boy of to-day 
would probably know that a 
Japanese shoe should not be 
worn so, and that their only 
fastening is a piece of cloth or 
leather passing between the 
great toe and its neighbor, and 
that they are called geta 

But wide-spread as informa- 
tion about Japan has become, 
I had been in the country sever 
al months before I noticed that 
the Japanese, as well as their 
Western cousins, have fashions 
in shoes 

No Japanese shop is prettier 


than the one that sells ‘‘all kinds of geta.” The shoes are 
arranged in tiers around three sides of the little room, 
while the fourth side is entirely open to the street. Cus 
tomers can hardly be said to enter the shop, for they only 
come to the edge of it and sit down on its floor, which is 
raised about eighteen inches above the street. 

We call out ‘‘ Gomen nasai” (please excuse me!), and the 
proprietor, who has been hidden behind his wares, comes 





Divipep Sxrrr. 


For diagram and description see No, XVI. on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 


out, and we ask to see some geta 
Then we begin to learn something 
about fashions in foot - wear. 
There are gentlemen's shoes, and 
ladies’ shoes, and shoes for chil 
dren here are shoes for rain, 
ind shoes for fine weather, and 
shoes that may be worn in either. 
rhe variety is quite as great as one 
would see in a good shoe shop in 
America 

The every-day shoe for women 
is known asthe adzeumageta. The 
top is covered with finely braided 
straw, and is raised from the 
ground about two inches by two 
pieces of thin board called “ teeth.” 
This shoe is very light and easy for 
walking, but is considered a lit- 
tle undignified for full dress. Then 
ladies wear the koma geta. This 
is made from asingle piece of wood 
about an inch and a half thick. 
The front slants up to the toe, and 
the heel is separated from the rest 
of the shoe by a deep groove. 
The top is covered with woven 
straw, and the thong by which it 
is held on to the foot is often cov 
ered with velvet. Ladies choose 
the color of the thong to harmo- 
nize with their kimono. 

Young ladies wear the pokkuri 
It is three or more inches high, 
and though it looks, when on the 


For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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foot, like a solid block of wood, 
it is really only a shell about 
three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, the centre being hol- 
low. The sides are handsome- 
ly lacquered, and the top is cov- 
eréd with straw. The strings 
are of velvet and very bright 
colored. Little girls often have 
bells, shaped like tiny sleigh- 
bells, inside these shoes, which 
tinkle as they walk, thus ap- 
proaching the ‘bells on the 
toes” of the nursery rhyme. 

Another kind of shoe, worn 
only by women, is called atoba 
geta. It has the back like the 
adzuma geta,and the front like 
the koma geta. It is a favorite 
with old ladies. They also wear 
a very wide, low shoe, made es- 
pecially for them—a sort of Jap- 
apese common-sense pattern. 

The ordinary geta for men are 
the koma geta, but 
they are plainer 
than those worn 
by women, and 
their fastenings 
are nearly always 
leather. 

In rainy, —_ 
weather the tall 
stiltlike geta called 
ashida are worn. 
The tallest of these 
raise the feet as 
much as five inch- 
es. These are the 
common shoe of 
the student class. 
The Japanese stu- 
dent is usually 
poor, and must 
practise economy 
in every way, so he 
wears the ashida, 


ComBine CAPE. 
For dingram and description see patiern-sheet both because they 


Supplement. are cheap and be- 


cause they can be 
worn in muddy or fair weather alike, and thus one 
pair of shoes is sufficient for all purposes. 

The shoe for all-around use, however, is the hiyori 
(rainor shine) geta. This resembles the rain-shoe, but 
is notso high. It is plain and cheap, and is the com- 
mon shoe of the lower classes. 

Geta, however, are not the only kind of shoes worn 
by the Japanese. In the halls and courts of their 
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houses they wear straw sandals called zori. 
These are always laid off outside the door 
on entering a room, for nothing of the na- 
ture of a shoe is ever allowed on the soft 
mats with which the floors are covered 
and which serve for tables, chairs, and 
beds. Zvri are also worn out-of-doors, 
but only in fine weather. For exten- 
sive walking a very light straw 
sandal called waraji is worn. 
These, unlike al! the others, are 
securely tied to the feet. These 
are the common foot-wear of pil- 
grims, jinrikisha men, postmen, and 
of all who walk or run far. Foreign 
age aye find them very comfortable 
after they have become accustomed to 
the cord between the toes. 

Of course none of these shoes can be 
worn with foreign stockings. Before we 
are through we must visit a hosiery shop. 

This is called a tabiya, and the mittenlike 
socks are called tabi. They scarcely come 
above the ankle, and are fastened with 
hooks behind the heel. Their height, like 
a kid glove, is measured by the number of 
hooks; two or three “‘ hooks” being worn 
according to the person’s taste. Common 
tabi are made of dark blue cotton cloth, 
finer ones of white cotton, and the finest 
have the uppers of white silk. No lady 
or gentleman is considered in full dress 
when wearing a pair Of dark tadi. 

The click-clack of geta is one of the first 
Japanese sounds to make a distinct im- 
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pression on the traveller. To his ears, however, they all sound 
alike; not sototheJapanese. With ears sensitive to finer dis- 
tinctions than ours, they can tell immediately by the sound 
what kind of a shoe is worn, and, with a characteristic fond- 
ness of imitative sounds, each kind of shoe has been assigned 
its own conventional sound. 

The best place to see all kinds of people and all kinds of 
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Central Park for safe-keeping. In Sicily, the Italian govern- 
ment has constituted itself the guardian of this plant, and 
has made the picking of it a criminal offence. A traveller 
may have a stem or two as a souvenir, but woe betide the 
peasant seen with any of it in his possession. Until this law 
was passed, it was a custom for the Syracusan whenever he 
wanted a bit of writing material to go to the river, pick sev- 
eral stems, and carry them to the good woman of his house. 
She would then peel the stem, removing the outside green 
bark, and cut with a common kitchen knife the white porous 
pith into long thin slices. These slices she laid on a flat sur- 
face, their edges close together. A warm iron was passed 
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For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 







shoes is in the great railway station of Tokio or Yokohama. Let 
us stand still a minute and look and listen as the people clatter 
out over the stone pavements. The feet of the young lady are 
saying poko-poko, poko-poko, In dry weather the student’s shoes 
are supposed to say gara-gara, gara-gara, while in wet weather 
their sound is sta-sta, sta-sta. The matronin her best dress says, 
as she walks, kata-kata, kata-kata, while her neighbor’s every-day 
adzuma geta betray themselves with their karakon, kara-kon. 
Some one comes running along pata-pata, pata-pata; he is wear- 
ing zori. As the last person hurries out and we turn to go, the 
gatekeeper fancies that our foreign shoes say giu-giu, giu-giu, as 
he listens to our retreating footsteps. 
Henry B. ScHwarrTz. 
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The Last of the 
Papyrus. 
HE Sicilians like to 
boast that the pap- 
rus, once the glory of 
gypt, now grows no- 
where except on the 
borders of a river of 
their own. But these 
are the Sicilians, of 
course, who have never 
been in Union Square, 
or looked into the little 
fountain there, with its 
lotus and lilies, and all 
its variety of water- 
plants. 

In Union Square the 
papyrus is carefully 
watched over all sum- 
mer by a blue-coated 
policeman, while in win- 
ter the roots are car- 
ried to the nursery in 
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over them, and the work was dove. A woman thought it no more 
trouble than hemming a pocket-handkerchief. On the papyrus 
manufactured in this way pictures of Sicilian life are often painted, 

The stems of the papyrus grow to a great height, nearly twenty 
feet at times, and their length is unbroken by leaf or spear until 
the very end is reached, where the blossom appears, a thick cluster 
of long coarse green threads. These blossoms help to give the 

lant, growing in great clumps, its bushy appearance when seen 
rom a distance. 

When one goes out from Syracuse to see the papyrus, he takes 
an open boat at the foot of a small bridge over the little river Ana- 
pus. Four men with bare feet must always go with him, not to row 
the boat, but to pull and to push it as they stand in the water; to 
guide it and back it and shove it as they stand in the boat; to do ev- 
erything under the sun to it, in fact, except to treat it as an ordi- 
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Turee New CHemises. 
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nary row-boat, 
filled with 
ct »wded 
eithe. 


yet if 


80 narrow 
stumps and 


is this river, so 
roots, so thickly 
side with masses of papyrus. And 
was up this very river that those sev- 


en thousand brave Athenians, of whom 


with water-plants, and hedged on | 


Thucydides tells, made their wild retreat | 
when, under Nicias and. Demosthenes, they 
were so badly worsted by the Syracusans 
whom they had come to conquer. At the 
head of the A napus is still the deep cool 
fountain of Cyane, thirty-five feet to the 
bottom, and as beautiful as in their day—as 
beautiful, indeed, as on that other day when 


Pluto, with Proserpine beside him, rode right 


through its clear depths, straight to his king 
dom below, where the young woman, in spite 
of her mother, was afterward installed as his 
queen. They tell the story to this day 


There seems @ certain fitness in the papy 
iis last lingering hold upon earth 

Nowhere else in all Sicily are 
traditions so rich; nowhere else has the coun 
try been left so undisturbed by the encroach 
ment of the modern builder and speculator 


rus keeping 
in Syracuse 


The very atmosphere of the past is about 
one Everything is there—theatre, tomb, 
catacomb, and dwelling Even the deep 
ruts of the chariot wheels are distinct And 
then the beauty of the land! Flowers on ev- 
ery side, the sea stretching its long blue dis- 
tance from one’s very feet, and Mount Etna, 
snow-clad and ethereal rising luminous in 
the far horizon 


A CURIOUS PHASE 


N reviewing the steps by which woman 


has emerged from the background in 
which the conservatism of many centuries 
held ber, an obscure and litile considered 
object, one sometimes comes upon a curious 
social phase The recently published auto- 
biography of the brilliant young Russian 
gentlewoman Sonva Kovalevsky, is an ex 
ample in point 

Sonya was the daughter of a nobleman, 


an officer of high rank in the 
who lived with his family an estate in 
the country rhe splendor in 
which the little girl spent her childhood was 
yntrast with the lack of comfort 
in the great bare rooms, tli primitive arrange- 
ments for the toilet, and the indifference to 
reohnemeu which are common and neces- 
sary among well-bred people 

No sooner do I think of our nursery,” 
than, an inevitable 


Russian army, 
on 
semibarbaric 


In curious ct 


ts 


writes Sonya by asso 
ciation of ideas. I begin to be aware of a 
peculiar odor—a mixture of incense, olive 
oil, May balsam, and the smoke of tallow 
candies. " Again 

rhe sun has long since peeped into our 
nursery We children are beginning one 
by one to open our eyes, but we are in no 
haste to rise and dress. Between the mo 


ment of awakening and the moment of set 
ting about our toilets lies a long interval of 
nestling throwing pillows at one an 
other, seizing one another by the bare feet, and 
chattering all sorts of nonsense. An appetiz 
ing odor of coffee begins to waft through the 
room. Nurse herself, only half-clad, and 
having merely changed her night-cap for 
the silken kerchief which invariably con- 
ceals her hair during the day, brings in a 


about 


tray with a big copper coffee-pot, and begins | 


to regale us—still in bed, still unwashed, un 
combed—with coffee and cream, and with 
rolls prepared with milk, eggs, and butter.’ 

A French governess remonstrates in de 


spair, but it is late in the day before the 
children, their faces and hands wiped hastily 
with a wet towel, a comb drawn two or 
three times through their rough hair, and 


their clothes huddled on in untidy fashion, 


are realy for lessons 


An English governess, supplanting the 
French woman, opposed so determined a re 
sistance to the primitive methods of the 


nurse,who had hitherto reigned supreme over 
the children of General Krutovsky, that she 
actually brought about an improvement, and 
the litthe Sonya’s education was taken in 
hand with vigor. But people seldom learn 
that while they are educating a child accord- 
ing to their theor nature and circum 
stances doing better for it than the best 
instructors attainable for money can possi 
bly do 


ies, 


are 


One of the rooms in the General's house 
was, by an accident, papered with sheets 
of lithographed lectures on the differen 


tial and integral calculus torn from an old 
book, and, gazing day by day on this mys 
terious wali covered with incomprehensible 
formule, the child who was destined to be- 
come one of the first mathematicians of her 
time in the least under 
standing, an amount of valuable knowledge 
which serve bap her well when, later, her serious 
studies began. It seemed to her, vears after, 
when her professor explained terms and cal 
culations, as if she had seen them all before, 
the old papered wail of her childhood hav- 
ing engrave: itself on her brain 

lu 1867 Sonya was seventeen years old,a 
beautiful young girl with a piquante face 
and an immense ambition. Many young 
girls of her class were at this period pos 
sessed a spirit of intense de 
sire for learning, and a resolve to lay hold of 
it by any means in their power, Their par 
ents did not in the least sympathize with, or 
even comprehend, the thirst of their daugh- 
ters for greater opportunities, for a broader 
life. What they wished was to introduce 
iato society brill 


absorbed. without 


as she was, by 


| ing, in water 


| mothers fo 





lant aud charming daugb- | 
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ters who should marry well and hold their 
own in asalon. The revolt of the daughters 
at this period showed some curious features, 
among them being the circumstance that 
young women of good family ‘‘ went through 
the form of marriage with young men de 
voted to the same ideas which they held 
sacred, and in this manner, as married wo- 
men, they eseuped from parental authority,” 
could go ubroad, attend lectures, and sit at 
the feet of professors in foreign universities. 

Souya’s parents were among those who 
felt it their duty sternly to repress any ten- 
dency on the part of their daughters to take 
up life seriously. It was regarded by them 
as a signal misfortune that Aniuta, Sonya’s 
elder sister, had literary tastes, and had writ 
ten a novel. So it came to pass that *‘ one 
fine day” Aniuta, her friend Inez, and the 
little Sonya called on a grave young profess- 
or, and, without the least sign of timidity, 
asked him if he were willing to “ free” them 
by going through the marriage ceremony 
with one of them, accompanying them to a 
university in Germany or Switzerland, and 
there leaving them. The professor answered 
quite seriously and coldly, *‘ that such a pro- 
posal he had not the least desire to accept.” 
Not at all humiliated, the young ladies with- 
drew to presently find a more complaisant 
student, who went through the form of mar- 
riage with Sonya, not clandestinely, but with 
the full, though reluctant, consent of her fa 
ther 

That such arrangements should have been 
so frequent as to excite neither curiosity 
por censure makes a curious phase in the 
agitation of the woman question almost a 
generation ago. Sonya attained to rare dis- 
tinction as a mathematician and lecturer; her 
fame was far-reaching, but her life ended 
early and in a manner tragic in its utter 
desolation. The power of being happy was 
apparently taken from her, and her nature, 
volcanic, undisciplined, and far from serene 
and well balanced, developed along erratic 
lines 

Such a life, so disappointing, so tinged 
with melancholy, is a commentary on the 
period which has just passed. To-day, with 
college doors swinging wide at the light 
touch of woman’s hand, no girl anywhere 
has to resort to measures so strange and ex- 
treme as those which commended themselves 
to this child of genius in Russia a quarter- 
century 


ag 
ago 


COMFORT IN WALKING 


N° one can have comfort in walking with 
LN feet that are not in good condition. 
More often than not, however, this comfort 
catl be secured by bathing the feet for a few 
moments every morning, or else every even- 
from which the chill has been 
taken, using soap and a nail-brush, and giv- 
ing them thorough and careful attention. 
This makes the foot smooth and keeps it 
in a healthy condition ; and if the nails are 
trimmed evenly, so that they do not protrude 
beyond the tips of the toes, it is better for 
them, and prevents pressure on the upper 
part of the toe. When the feet are taken 
out of the water and wiped, no moisture at 
all should be suffered to remain between the 
toes, but they should be dried with « soft tow- 
el. A crash or a huckaback towel rough- 
ly and swiftly drawn between the. toes, as 
too frequently the bather does, roughens and 
inflames, and may even bring about a very 
painful and irritating eczema there. For, 
owing to the close folding of the toes to 
gether, the perspiration softens the skin be- 
Jween them exceedingly, and renders them 
very susceptible to trouble. 

This special bathing of the foot strength- 
ens it finely; and those who for any reason 











are unable to take an entire bath daily should | 
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used for over fifty years by millions of 
their children while teething, with perfect 

suecese, It soothes the child, softens the gums, alinye 
all pain, cures wind colic, the be«t remedy for 
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STARVED TO DEATH 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 


doubtedly the safest and beet infant food Infant 
Health i= avaluable pamphiet for mothers, Send your 
addroxs to N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—[{Adv.] 
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no more neglect this washing of the feet than 
they would that of the face, and when it is a 
daily habit no one ever takes cold by reason 
of it. If there is any unpleasant odor about 
the feet, it usually arises from decaying per- 
spiration there, and a physician will give a 
prescription for an antiseptic remedy to be 
used in the water, often a solution of sali- 
cylic acid, and will thus remedy the evil. 
Often those who had our personal care 
arly are, in their unfortunate ignorance at 
that time, responsible for much of the trou- 
ble found in walking, by having shod us in 
shoes that for one reason and another were 
unfit, and that produced various deformities 
which we have suffered and regretted, but 
have not thonght could be mended at this 
Inte day. Yet it is now known that good 
surgical treatment can, without much incon- 
venience, work a marvellous reform in this 
matter with bandages and clamps, skill on 
one side and patience on the other, reshaping 
the foot, reducing swollen parts, and re- 
moulding and modify ing joints. It is never 
too lute to try the effect of suitable foot- 
gear even after long distortion by that which 
is unsuitable. Often a foot regains a good 
portion of its comfort and usefulness by a 
well-fitting shoe, or even by continuous use 
of a bedroom slipper for a while at home, the 
absence of compression in which leaves the 
joint free to find its own best play and shape. 
Whether the foot is well or ill shaped, no 
one will walk well with it who brings it 
down as the squaw does—that is, with the 
weight upon the heel. The connection 
which the spine has with the heel causes the 
jar, when the heel first touches the ground 
with the weight of the body on it, to be felt 
even in the brain; and unconsciously the 
brain and the body try to defend them- 
selves, and interfere with the whole busi 
ness. The ball of the foot—that is, the 


portion at the base of the great toe—should | 


first touch the ground, the heel coming down 


immediately afterward, but with the shock | 


spared ordistributed. This gives every part 


of the foot, and every joint of every toe, its | 


proportion of work and fair play ; and that 
all are needed any one knows who ever lost 
a little toe or even the first joint of any oth- 
er. Virgil told us that the goddess was 
known by her gait; but what with high 
heels and pinched toes and uncertain steps, 
we are afraid that very few women would 
be taken for goddesses nowadays if they de- 
pended for it upon the way they trip along 
city street or forest path with feet not quite 
as deformed as a Chinese lady’s are, but by 
no means the feet that kindly mother nature 
gave them. 
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**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Send for sam pias, sponte 
to the S.H. & 








SMART 


‘Pins of 
) Stiffness 


You can drive a Puritan Pin 
through a plank — pull it out and 
put it through another plank. 


If you can't buy them at your store, 

| a 2 on stam ps agen 
Mili in Company, aterbury, nn. 
es 


H| 
i Ki 





COWNS. 


By purchasing on 
d 


any news-stand a 

copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 

| ten for ten cente—all of them modish and effective. 

Or trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 

$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thurxdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 





The on! 
ae BicycieLantern, 
LOTS oor kerosene ten hours; 


AP Sel flame adjustable 
SEARLE says: 
“1 was only able to ode the speed of 15 miles an 
hourin the dark because re your lamp, which 
I consider the best in the world 
Sold by A. G. SPALD DING. * BROS., and all 
live cycle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. Price $s. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
REMINGTO CYCLES are a standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York, 


DEAFUE%. EAD NOISES CURED 


Sose ones. iat tae EAR" Hci oars cas 
F. atenaeat Y. Boor of 


| naquegetienets 

= a ensiiy make Py 00 per aay 
Wanted Agent taking orders from 00 per ae re 
for teas, coffees, spices, etc. No capital required. Beat 
chance ever offered. Write Dept. K., Nat'l Wholesale 
Supply Co., 205 South Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





do eyes. 

















AUTUMN STYLES 


indicate a continuance of the 
Skirts in ladies’ gowns, with 


increase in the width of the skirt. 
Don’t make the fatal mistake when 
purchasing interlining by taking some 
new-fangled substitute said to be good 
It will not hold its 
shape, besides being hot and heavy. 


Hair Cloth Crinoline 


and inexpensive. 


is the standard 
the only material that can be 
with success. 


interlining, and is 


It is light, cool, 


popular Puff Sleeves and Flare 
but one noticeable change, an 


aa, 


used 
and 





Cuartes E. Pervear, Agent. 


resilient, and for sleeves and skirts has no comparison. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


When buying be sure and look for the trade-mark Horses, 
| which is a guarantee that the weft is all pure hair. 


WE SELL NONE AT RETAIL. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
ir...  |——aoee 
Sanitary : 
Diaper 


Avevsr 17, 1896. 








(iticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in curing 
torturing disfiguring dis- 
eases of the skin scalp and 


blood and especially baby 


humours. 
Sol4 throughout the world, and especially by agi and 
ists in all the conti: | cities. Bri } 
Pierre Re ite feat a | 
Dave & Cusm. , U. BA 





o~_ 


. Absorbs Like a | 
Sponge. 


+ aWLUE INt 


neo} li 





ress Shield 


- Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


; Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


‘The Only 
<New 
Remedy 


Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 








LALLA LL I 


odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 





soothing, healing antiseptic 
for scalding, chafing, and all 
skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 








Shields and powder at all notion counters. All druggists) 
keep the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields ) 
mailed for She. 


166 Greene St., N.Y. 


YPSILANTI 2 


REFORM 


UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send forCatalogueand our new 
book entitled “ Modern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 
HAY & TODD MFC.CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 


See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if ager spend 10 
cents for a stick o 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 





Will removeall Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of tke best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tompson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 

Boxes, §0c, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c. Sample sent free on application. Addres 


Dr. M.L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Cloth. 


It has been specially manufactured to 
meet exactly the demands of the people. 









It is made of most carefully selected 
cotton stitched tucks, finished with 
" ruffies of embroidery, neck and 
sleeves to correspond, is quite 
as desirable as those we have 
advertised for 75 and 88 cents, 


It has been made absolutely pure and 
hygienic by sterilization and an antiseptic 
bleach. With its 700 illustra. 
tions and descriptions 
of the best things to 
choose from, mothers 
anywhere, with our cat- - 
alogue, can enjoy the 
advantages of trading 4 
by mail at the one store 
where clothing children is the exclusive business. 
Free for 4 cents postage. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Normal, Professional, and Soates Training in 


It has, therefore, these points in its 
favor over every other Diaper Cloth : 


lt is Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic, 
The goods are put up in widths of 18, 
20, 22, 24, and 27 inches, and in hermeti- 
cally-sealed bags, each containing 10 yards. 








Send for free sample. 


: 39 Leonard Street, New York 
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DE REAE SER ESESESSSRRSORERSSER ESSE SESS es Bowing. Dressmaking and M meery, Hygiene, 
A Request. — Readers of Harper's | Booesnces, end Lecndey Cookery, Food 
Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- 





ing advertisements contained therein. 


yRASY INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








In Rain or Sunshine —= 


What care I for dampness or heat 






are kept in shape by the new 


Inter= 


Lining 


Fibre 
Chamois 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 








Is Inexpensive. 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves | 


and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


For Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS Fibre Chamois 


Or you may get a cheap substitute that will require 


THE VEILED DOCTOR 


G3 See that what you buy is poset with Letters like this 








A Novel. By Varina ANNE JEFFERSON Davis. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A strong story of Southern life.—N. Y. Press. 
A distinctly unusual book, unusually original and unusually strong. —Richmond Times. 
The reader's attention is well sustained to the end.— Boston Journal, 


Published 1 by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 











Friesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., ENapixs? 


Standard goods of the world. Made of the finest Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. 
ishable color. Perfect in make. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 


Makers’ name (8. PRIESTLEY & ©@,) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 


Imper- 
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Resists Dampness, 








Just received at Vantine’s—a 
| large importation of Japanese 
| Pure Rice Candy. 


| This delicious and wholesome 


confection is all the rage for 5- 
o'clock teas. Everybody likes it. 


In 1-lb. boxes, by mail, Dc wrveg paid, for 


Ce, §0c. in stamps, registered letter, or money 

— Send for Vantine’s Tea-book, free. 

* A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 
EB, New York. 

en Kk G 


Ladies’ Fine Cheviot 
and Chambray 


SHIRT WAISTS 


$1.00 and $1.50 each; 


Reduced from $2.75. 


Proadway K 
ee YORK. 


‘The New Manhattan 
‘Mohair Skirt 
‘Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 








when my gowns are so light and | 


{ 9tb dt. 











”” Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 











Corticelli 
Lace Bingen’ toch 


The materials for this 
work are Corticelli Lace 
Embroidery Silk,size No. 
i soo and Honiton braid; 
these are applied to fine 
bleached linen in simple 
but pretty designs, which 
give the work popularity. 
“Florence Home Needlework’’ 
for 1895, which is now ready, 
explains the subject fully. The 

other subjects are Mosaic Embroidery 
(new designs), Crochet and Correct 
Colors for Flowers, embroidered with 

| Corticelli Wash Silk. 


Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will mail 
you the book; 9 pages, 66 illustrations, 


NONOTUCK SILK hatutad FLORENCE, MASS. 









| F eatherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 

Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 


| 











A SECURE HIDING-PLACE. 


“Tom BELIEVES YOU HAVEN'T Gor a unagtT. He Says UR NEVER CAN FIND rr.” 
luat’s exoavse | WEAR CT ON MY SLEEVE.” 


roe SUMMER GIRL. 


summer g now rules supreme: 


grace aml charm of carriage 
e her a bright ecstatic dream 


er comes true in marriage. 


IN KANSAS. 


Finest Cuvaocn Mewuar. “ What are the charges agin’ 


Deacon Jones 7 


Srvonp Cuvaon Mewuer. “ Slanderin’ the parson. 


Said he was as good as gold.” 


THE MOTHER OF INVENTION 


“ Wuat oe ye PULLON’ OF THE Pro's Tat. Fen, Manny 7” 


“WELL, YOU SRF THE DINNER HOEN'S BROKE, AND MY VOIOK AIN'T STRONG ENOUGH TO RRAOCH WHERE 


rue HANDS Age, GO 1 HEY ON TiS HRA.” 


AN UNFORTUNATE DECAPITATION. 
They have queer stone-cutters down in 
M vine Deacon Hackett lost his second wife 
lately, a ecrawny and shrewieh woman, whose 
lows was pot an vomixed sorrow Still, the 
deacon da lly decided to give her a monu- 
Being rather ‘* near,” he haggled with 
e village stone-catter as to the size of the 
slab, and finally chose a very narrow one, at a 
bargain. The inscription was to be as follows: 


SARAH HACKETT 
* Lord, she was thine |" 


But the stone wae so narrow that there was 
no room fur the last letter, eo the stone-cutter 
left it out, with this result: 


SARAH HACKETT. 
‘Lord, she was thin!” 
_——— 
“ Doesn't the skin on the elephant's 
yr awfully, Bilen? 
* Yeu, indeed, Percy.” 
“1 should think the keeper wonld 
put «tocking-supporters on the poor thing.” 
— 
“Your vacation doesn't seem to have done 
you mach good. You look all broken up." 
“That's not strange. I had todivide myself 
among a dozen girls 
a 
Miss Sr. Uren. “ How many States are there, 
Mr. Jester? 
J ner an Forty-four, I think, without 
counting matrimony.” 
Mise Sr. Uri». “* Matrimony ?” 
Me. Jeeren. “ Yes: it's one of the united 
etaice, you know.” 
Miss Sr. Urinm. “ No-o, I didn’t know; bat 
they've admitted so many lately that I never 
can remember all their names." 


$< 


this Washington pie 7” he asked 
said she. **I mace it myself.” 
t wonder Weshington was fearless 
tn battle if he had ples like thie. One of these 
aced over hie heart would have made him 
mvulnerable.’ 


A LAGGARD IN PRAYER. 


Para. “ Did you ask God to give you your 
daily bread this morning ?” 
Bonny. “ No, papa; fiooked in the pantry 
last hight and saw that there was enough ‘to 
last for three days.” 
—— 


It was merely the editor's nerve that saved 
him 

“Sir,” cried the trate reader, “I demand 
the proofs of that scandalous gtory you printed 
ahout me in this morning's paper.” 

“ Certainly,” said the editor. ‘“ William, get 
this gentleman the galley proofs of that article 
about him. He'd like to read it in its anre- 
vised form.” 

And the irate reader, overcome by the joke, 
rushed chattering insanely from the sanctum. 

nr 


“ Did you visit Switzerland, Mr. Novvow ?” 

“Yeu; an’, say, I seen them Alps. They'd 
be worth a fortane roand here In summer. 
Jest think of it! ‘ The.Ice.Wells of New 
York ' "ld be a bally tithe for ‘em.” 


——_<.>——_—_ 


Mus. Comso (severely)..“' Johnny, 1 heard you 
nee that expression ‘those kind,’ after 1 told 
you it was wrong.” 

Jounny Comao. * Bat, mamma, it was right 
this time, I'm sure.” 

Mas. Cumso, “ It is never right to say ‘ those 
kind,’ Johuny.” 

Jounsy Cumso. “ Bat, mamma,” persisted 
Johuny, “1 was apeaking of those kind girls 
who helped me up when I fell off my bicycle.” 


<> 


“I tell you, my brethren,” cried the rector, 
**the devil does not stay at home; he's at 
work—he is abroad.” 

“I Know what's coming,” whispered the 
head warden to his wife. ~** He's going to pat 
in a bid to be allowed to go abroad after him.” 


—— 


Piner Taamr. “ He was 4 benevolent-lookin’ 
oll party. I thonght he'd do better than a 
miserly copper,” 

Snoonp Taaur, “ What are you lookin’ fer ? 
Free silver 7” 


MR. PIGEON’S WOES. 


“T can tell you one thing,”.re- 
marked Mr. Pigeon to a friend on 
the ferry-boat the other night, “ and 
that is this: when my family goes 
way off to the New England. coast 
again during the sammer I intend to 
go too; and, if I cannot get away, 
the family has got to remain at 
home.” 

“I think that is the right way,” 
replied his friend; “this idea of a 
man's family going away for reat 
and enjoyment for the whole sum- 
mer, while be stays in town and 
hustics and ewelters in a little 4x6 
hall bed-room is all nonsense, and 
an imposition twenty-four hands 
high into the bargain.” 

“ Your argument is sound,” re- 
plied Mr. Pigeon, with emphasis,“ on 
general principle; but I am not sad 
vecause my family is having a good 
time, and I am fighting mosquitoes 
in a hall. bed-room. It’s because 
every time I receive a letter from my 
wife there is either a piece of cheese- 


and y 
breeches to send down for the ch 
dren. I tell you it is simply awfal.” 
“Why don’t you go to the sea 
shore yourself as a means of escape?” 
** Because,” 1 Mr. Pigeon, 
“ if I should do that I'd be expected 
to hold worsted, and to go around 
with the children all day to keep 
them from falling into the sea. I'd 
have just as much work down there 
as I have here. About a week ago l 
had an order to send down two. sev- 
enty-nine-cent shirt-waista. I had 
to take a half-day off to get these 
things. I had to wait half an hour 
to be waited on, then I had to wait 
another half-hour to have the pack- 
age sent upstairs and weighed to 
see what the postage would be. I 
thought I'd never get out of the 
place, and when I did I was so over- 





—* 


open my letters a 
lish, bathing-suits, or something 
take a day ontof me. This summer business is +p! outwith me. It's 
hing but hats aud gowns, and tennis ontfits and ten- 
dollar parasols, and tents and mosquito nettihg. I'll tell-you what I am 
going to do next summer, as an experiment in economy.” 

” it are you going todo, Mr. Pigeon?” . 

*, am going to do‘this,” replied Mr. Pigeon, bringing his knackles 
down by way of emphasis; ‘‘ I am going to send my family way up north 
of Labrador as far as I can, and give them a chance to wear out their 
winter dads that are usually left at home to make a banquet for the 
festive moth.” RK. M. 





—_——_>—— 


“ There,” said the playwright. “That play is finished.” 
be Why, George dear,” said his wife, “you've only been at it ten min- 
utes.” 
“I know it, my dear, but it isn't part of my work to introduce the 
dances and comic songs. It's only three acts, you know.” 


—_——_=—— 
“Dere am one biesein’ about bein’ black,” said Rastus, as he stowed 


two chickens away-in his bag the other night. ‘ Yo’ ain't ap’ ter be so 
visible in de dark. ; 
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SECLUDED. 
Clerk. “ Paowt! snow THs GENTLEMAN To 168.” 
Guest, “Te Tue toom quiet?” 
Clerk, “ Quver! xR; A GUEST GOT CAUGHT IN THE FOLD 
ING-BKED THER OTueE WAY, AND WH NEVER HEARD US CRIES FOR 
uece. Quiet, I snout gemank.” 


TO AUGUST. 
I love thee much, O Augnet, not because 
Thou warmest up the town with heat-so great 
That men who wander, clad in thinnest gauze, 
Are burned and baked from leathern sole to pate; 


Nor do I love thee for that when thon’rt here 
The oyster, which I dote upon, is not 

Nor in the cause thereof doth it appear 
That I admire thy ways one smallest jot; 


Bat this alone is why I ever look 
With joy unmeasured, Angust, upon thee 
Thou art the time when, seeking rural nook, 
I take a full month’s loaf on salary. 


ABSURD. 


“WHat Wene your nussann’s Last worne 7” 
“He piven’? mAvE Any.” 











SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE LIFTING OF THE NETS. Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t aes Chen the ene of having 
See ilinstration on page 671. 


ee scanty sheaves we sometimes bind, a first-rate lamp if you puta 
we stout sea-furing men, : aa “> 
Who toil by day and watch by night, and wrong chimney on = , ‘i 
littie know or care The ‘Index to Chimneys 
What passes in the grent wide world be- : 
yond the sailor's ken. tells what chimney belongs 
We who with wives and little ones our 


hard-won earnings share, to every lamp and burner. 


-~ >: 
Yet ample are the joys we feel, we simple ABSOLUTELY wae Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
fisher-folk, Sie burgh, Pa, will send it free, 
What time upon the wet white sand the 
boat's keel grinds and sets, Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
And up we lift with eyes alight the spoil 
that wellnigh broke, 


So heavy was its struggling weight, our 
etme a Always A ppetizing. 


O Mary Mother! whom we love, our Star At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 
above the sea, 
We fisher-people send our thoughts far 
through the brooding blue, 


And when our boats come sailing home on ®| FORTIFIES 
_ winds that speed them free, tra Extracto e NOURISHES Body ax: e 
“e Hhother Maid! io Ss eee o restores the appetite, gives a fceling of comfort Boat drives away fatigue. Its making is the matter of e STIMULATES e 


o 
a moment. evaires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. Send for our little book * REFRESHES B r a 1 n 6 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 6 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. e 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 
AVOID BUBSTITUTIONS. ~ 
. . 7. , Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
HE love of one’s personal property is in- 2 ’ e 
stinctive, and a woman gets to feeling } - r and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. e 


for her rings and pins a sort of affection 


_ her mn, Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, © O} MARIANI & CO., 52 Went 15th St, New Your. [@ @ 
which is made up of a whole sheaf of min- ibe, 

gled associations. The engagement and the Odors from Perspiration, Bes cs on sca 
wedding rings are of course sacred, but while 

they cluster around themselves the sweet ore Relieved by 
memories of the happiest period of a girl’s 


life, other rings are almost equally prized. Pack 
This one was bought one summer in Venice 
or Geneva; it is a souvenir of a charming 


trip. The other has been lost and found a . An invaluable companion in the woods.” — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 
half-dozen times, and seems to have a mys “It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
terious faculty of returning to its owner, its use is really delightful.”—Journal of Health, N. Y. 
however careless or unfortunate she may be 


| 
About the opal ring a host of legendary su- } All Druggists, o or PACKER MFG. cO., 81 & 83 Fulten Street, N a | Have y O u 


perstitions weave their shadowy halo, and + SA 
there are people who cannot be induced to 


] 
wear the beautiful gem, so timid are they in | y : u S Cc d P e a r S 


reference to its bringing ill luck in its wake. | 
Jewels possess the subtle beauty of flowers 


in Jess ephemeral shape and texture. Hand- soap ? 
ed down from generation to generation, they 


* * 
survive all dynasties and crashes of change H V il d i h 
and time. One may hold in her hand a ring a an in a 
come and go, but gems, like the earth, abide 
fire of the ruby, the deep cool green of the 
4 % 
RANG 














¥ , Chicago. 
RINGS AND PINS. Armour & Company, C g 


























. 
or a pin which was worn by a reigning belle | : Did you ever 
in the dim antiquity of the ages when Baby- | Seige 
lonia and Assyria were in their prime. Men It is important to buycrs that they should be hear of a man 
forever. ; ‘me. 2 > ware : ‘ ili 

F caleiantidhiteten ceielk 34 enaee aliiak tl informed that the only ware that has always been known an e 
his pocket a few beautiful uncut gems, lov- : aw : Ra ; : W I I ) b ye 
ing to handle and to look at the smouldering as Hay iland China is marked under each peece: or O 
. . 

emerald, and the golden heart of the topas. 
Surely a beautiful and delicate fancy to gviland ginning to use 
gratify. ‘ H &C? Qo TOY 7 1 ? 
ADVERTISEMENTS. “| L Limoges * Q it and stopping: 








On White China. On Decorated China. —— : : 
po ae 


A: SWEEP-REFLEGTION- 
THE GHOIGEST-GIFT, 


FOR-MY-LADY: FAIR 
» [S.WITHOUT A DOUBT 











Keep it in Mind =!" 


MENNEN’S BORATED 
TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SaUN BaRN 


Send us your address on a postal and we will send you 
FREE sample. It's approved by the Highest Medical Au- 
thorities as a Perfect Sanatory Toilet Preparation for 
infants and adults. Delightful after shaving. 

: . i Positively relieves 'rickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. y ; . Sunburn, ete. lemoves Blotches, Pimples and Tan; makes the 
skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. 


; —- x Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 vents. (Name this paper.) 
Plenty of fresh air,an abun- | GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


dance of sleep, a careful diet ee ee cea 
and the daily use of a good 


soap like the Ivory will purify By Thomas A. Janvier 

















the complexion as no cos Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short stories, and a new volume coming from 
: him is sure to meet with success. —C4ristian IVork, N.\ 
metic. can. 


In Old New York 
Illustrated. Post-8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories Sap urdet mente orate 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents stan Ranier bos ira 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
“economy ; + | pation icf and 25%. Get the 
POPE MFGCO. cv Mai Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York | °° @t your druggist's and 


= The above works are for sale bv all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage | go by it. 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. | 
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The Aztec Treasure - House 


Illustrated. Post 8yo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Paper, 75 cents 





| 
| 





Annual sal s more than 6,000,000 bozes. 
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BITTERSWEET BORDER. 


‘be design may be used upon any material, 
and is intended for solid embroidery and ap- 
pliqué—that is, the stems and leaves are to be 
worked in Kensington stitch, although, if found 
preferable, the leaves may be etched, that is, they 
may be worked from the outer edge only, leaving 
rather long and irregular stitches slanting inward, 
like shading in pen-and-ink illustrations of plants, 
and leaving the centres unworked, except where 
the ribs and structure show in lines. This etch- 
ing, or shading, often gives the effect of much 
more work than is really applied, because the un- 
worked centres stand for shadow. 

The berries are to be of applied velvet of a 
pale red or orange yellow, or of both. They 
must be carefully cut and pasted upen the stuif 
after the leaf and stem embroidery is finished, 
and when thoroughly dry can be closely sewed 
down with fine silk of the same color as the vel- 
vet, and edged with a fine gold thread, which 
can be pushed through the material when one 
berry is edged, and brought back to complete 
the next one, thus avoiding the necessity of con- 
stant cutting and fastening of threads. 

The design can be used not only as a border, 
but in stripes if one prefers to do so; indeed, a 
very rich hanging can be made by using the de- 
sign as in the diagram, with alternate materials, 
either of texture or color, making the alternate 
stripes of velvet and bordering them with gal- 
loons of gold or silk. Three stri of the em 
broidery and four of velvet would complete the 
hanging, or, if the design is used as a border on 
the two sides, four of the embroidered stripes and 
three of velvet would be necessary. 

If the texture of the stripes is different the col- 
or should be the same in both, but if the texture 
is the same the color may be different, or in dif- 
ferent shades, the unworked stripes being darker 
than the embroidered ones. 

The beauty of such a piece of embroidery will 
depend largely upon the skill and taste with 
which the material is chosen. A good selection 
would be a dark or orange gold-color for the 
stripes of velvet, the same material to be used 
for the appliqué of berries, while the ground upon 
which the embroidery appears should be thick 
silk of the same color. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


THE THIMBLE. 


THIMBLE was originally a thumb-bell, be- 

cause it was worn on the thumb, as sailors 
still wear their thimbles. It is a Dutch inven- 
tion, and in 1884, in Amsterdam, the bicentennial 
of the thimble was celebrated with a great deal 
of formality. This very valuable addition to m 
lady’s work-basket was first made by a goldsmith 
named Nicholas van Benschoten, the ancestor of 
the American family of Van Benschotens. And 
it may further interest Colonial Dames to know 
that the first thimble made was presented in 1684 
to Anna van Wedy, the second wife of Kiliaen 
van Rensselaer, the purchaser of Rensselaerwyck, 
and the first Patroon. Madam van Rensselaer’s 
memory was duly honored in Holland on the oc- 
casion of the thimble bicentennial. 

In presenting his useful gift Van Benschoten 
begged Madam van Rensselaer ‘‘to accept this 
new covering for the protection of her diligent 
fingers as a token of his esteem.” 

t was not until 1695, just two hundred years 
ago, that the thimble was introduced into Eng- 
land by a Hollander named John Lofting, who 
coeuell a thimble-manufactory at Islington. 
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THE LIFTING OF THE NETS.—[See Porm on Pacer 665 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
A PATRIOTIC REUNION -_ Tiuuiae from the train- 


SARATOGA, On the other hand, a mother, otherwise 
vu nie aaalit mene ‘ very attractive in person and demeanor, is 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING POWDER... 


It’s sure to make cake light and dainty. 
Send stamp and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York. 
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p and incisive in her way of addressing 
her young people Aggressiveness and pet 
toriness characterize them inturn. The 
ill boy bullies his little brother, be or 
ders the maid rudely about, he contradicts 
at this brusquely and impe tuously statements made 
by schoolmates His mother has enforced 
her authority by the strong hand, and her 
imperious will has been obeyed, but no sweet 
spirit of obedience, no tender grace of de 
corum has made life easeful and beautiful to 
the children. The key-note has been struck, 
aiieia al with the resuit of jarring dissonance at pres 
Albany ind, what is worse, of future ill effects on comnptanslly Soe Ten 
l So on character—ill effects which can never be ' dite, Capen 

quite overcome As the mother’s word of 
the moment gives the key-note for a single 
day, so the mother’s habitual mood, her aims 
her secret ambitions, her way of looking at 
life give the key-note for many days, and 

sometimes for many lives 
Whatever else perishes from the race, his 
tory is always going on, and one by one fam 
ilies are making it in the commonplace, un 
eventful days which are lived in quiet homes 
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Svarges. Our sew Fall and 
Winter Catalogue illustrates 
with deseri and prices 
over 75 
Tailor-Made Suits for Pall and Winter wear in 
latest styles and exclusive designs, $12.50 up. 
Stylish Jackets in all the newest — $6 up. 
up. 
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nument to be erected 
f the Maryland Line 
A BASKET LUNCHEON. 
N a convenient corner of the housekeep 


er's closet keep a shelf for empty paper 
boxes, a ball of strong cord, a drawer where 


Write now for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue. We will send it to you, 
together with a 48-inch Tage Neseare, new Measurement Diagram, which insures 
& perfect fit, and more t FIFTY SAMPLES of the materials from which 
we make ov F prneat to « from.on receipt of four cents postage. Our 
samples inclade a full line of materials for Tailor-Made Suits, Cloth and Plush 
Jackets, Cloth and Plush ( , Ulaters, ete., together with an assortment of 
Fur samples. oa may select any style and we will make it to order for you trom 
any of our material. Please mention THE JoURNAL when you write us. 
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If she bea brisk 
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ngs straight and tangled 
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the broker has come to en 

on of his daily life. A 

her caressing hand, her 

inswerving faith are sup 

not only with motive power, 

g his environment, subtle and 

nit strongly potential all the while 

from he Women seldom guess 

how much men owe to their insistent in 

fluence, so gent) restraining taken 

for granted, like the atmosphere or the daily 

food 

A seren hearted wifk 

which a good man 

the m selfish 
himself understands 

The boys of a certain family are noted for 

their chivalry, their considerate manner tow- 

ard the ters, and their unswerving hon- 

esty One sa few days in the home 

where they have reared, and observes 

that the key note of that home chords with 

the me of the golden rule. ‘‘Do unto 

others as ye would that others should do 

unto you” is plaioly the marching order of | 
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brown paper bags, wrapping-paper, wooden 
plates, and Japanese paper napkins may al 

found, and lastly a dozen or so 
f paraffine paper, so indispensable to 
the freshness of the luncheon when opened. 

The foundation of the lunch is, of course, 
sandwiches, and with the butter a trifle soft, 
ind the knife sharp, these troublesome ad 
juncts are quickly finished. ‘They are much 
more dainty if made small, one slice of bread 
folded making one sandwich. Some of these 
nto the bread-and-buttes roll, trimming 
the edg wetting the knife in cold water, 
ind rolling up closely immediately after but 
Make others intolettuce mayonnaise, 
crisp white lettuce leaves from 
nd spreading thickly one side with 
hetween buttered slices. 
found an invalu 

ham, chicken, 
To the last add 
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make 
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taking the 
ice-water 
place 
sing will t« 
able midition to chopped 
tongue and om rned beef 
chopped lettuce leav mix with the dress 
on the bread All sorts of 
in cans ready at a mo 
Use the paraffine paper in 
wrapping cach kind of sandwich by itself 
Unless the luncheon is_to be a large one 
iborate, cut the cake and wrap it by 
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A few rad slipped in odd 
not forgetting the salt which makes 
ippetizing. Do not forget the hard 
boiled egg, which so Many enjoy, and the 
slices of cheese, alw ys apy] etizing The col 
lapsible drinking-cup should be added, doil 
i r pape napki s. nnd the thin wooden 
This makes a simple and easy lunch 
light to earry, of which nothing need be 
brought home but thecup. If the lunch bas 
kets are to be conveyed by the carriage, other 
the alcohol lamp coffee or 
pot. the lump of ice, the cream, lemonade, all 
made except the final additions of cold water, 
will be found indispensable. But these direc 
tions the simplest basket luncheon 
that carried by hand and yet be 
tempting to cat 

To save time the mayonnaise may be made 

e day previous, but the cake should be of 
the day's baking, snd is convenient to 
handle if made in the individual patty pans 
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ADVERTISHEMEN'TS. 


" Sunlight 
Soap 





Guarantee 
a perfect fit and 
graceful appear- 
ance to any variety of 
figure, and are com- 
fortable and durable 
Made in short, long, ex- 
tra long and extremely 
long waists; four, five 
and six-hook clasps. $1 
to $5 per pair. Don't 
take any corset 3 
dealer_offers you 
sist on having 
Corsets, Sold everywhere. 
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f §6=s- The best grass fed cattle] 
q are raised expressly for 
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 Liebig ne 
‘COMPANY’S._ } 
‘Extract of Beef: 


4 and only the best parts of } 
the beef are used. 
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Perfumes 


in 12 Exquisite Odors. 


The latest and best product of 
the world-famous German par- 
fumeur, 

WM. RIEGER 
Prankfurt-on-the-Main 
High-priced because these de}- 

7 icate odors cannot be produced 
cheap!y. but their lasting qua!- 
ities make them most econom- 
ice! for refined users. 

Ask for it at all first-class drug 
and dry goods stores. 


MARSHALL PIELD & CO. 
Sole Agents 
Chicago, Ills. 
2 Use Wm. Rieger's Transparent Crystal Soap. 
i ot - 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
192 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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; Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 4 


-RECAMIER CREAM: 


4 WILL CURE PIMPLES 
‘ AND ALL SKIN ERUPTIONS 
; FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


> 131 West Sist Street 


4 New York 
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For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
jexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powper; there 
is nothing equal to it. 














| William Ewart Gladstone. 


| Viscount Palmerston. 


For Binding 
Skirts 
there is no substitute 
* , Worsted Braid. 
Always insist on GOFF’S. 


LORD 
JOHN 
RUSSELL 


By Stuart J. Rerp. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. The ninth vol- 
ume of “ The Queen's Prime 
Ministers ” Series. 


As masterly an estimate of a public 
man as has appeared for some time... . 
The adroit Liberal leader is pictured 
vividly as on canvas, and the momen- 
tous times in which he worked and the 
good he did for fuller political liberty 
are judicially described with much of 
the power that makes for a good histo- 
tian. This series has now become very 
valuable to all who would fully know 
English political history.— Boston Trav- 
eller. 

PREVIOUS ISSUES IN “THE QUEEN'S 
PRIME MINISTERS” SERIES: 
The Earl of Beaconsfield. By J. A. Froupe. 

$1 00. 

Viscount Melbourne. 

$1 00. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

$1 00. 


3y Henry DUNCKLEY. 
By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 


By G. W. E. Rus- 
SELL, $1 25. 

The Marquis of Salisbury. 
$1 00. 


By H. D, TRAILL. 


By the MARQUIS OF 
LoRNE. $1 00. 

The Earl of Derby. 
$1 00. 

The Earl of Aberdeen. 
DON, $1.00. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
By Sin ARTHUR GorR- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on 


| receipt of the price. 








